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“Yes, I always send them 
to Compton’s First--” 


.-not only because they’re most likely to find what they are looking for in Compton’s— but be- 
cause they'll find it quickly. The Fact-Index is the secret. It gathers up all the information in the 
set and gives exact page references. Even items too obscure to rate space in the body of the work 


can be found in the all-inclusive Fact-Index ”! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1948 Compton’s, write to: 
WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Mer. Martinsville, Illinois 
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FIRES break out in six schools every day 
according to statistics released for Fire | 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH" 


“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military ar- 
ray, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country.” 

Lord Brougham (1828) 











BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this - 
splendid compliment to teachers. THE 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. 

— 
FUT-bol! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. 

eae 
ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGEBRA—ITs MEaAn- 
ING AND Mastery appears in January 
1949, 

td 
CONTROVERSY over Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship will seethe again this fall when 
Washington, D. C. courts will use infra- 
red X-rays on the Bard's portraits. Dr. 
Losey’s CoMPLETE SHAKESPEARE (WINs- 
TON, $2.50) is the best single-volume Shake- 
speare available anywhere. 

ODI 
GEOGRAPHY committee must is the new 
informative 48-page study of the subject 
and of Our NetGuBors Serres, Grades 
3-6. Write Winston Fuasnes for your 
free copy. 


OCTOBER 27 — nine- 
tieth birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
—recalls the ebullient 
Teddy’s Bull Moose” 
Party split that swung 
an election to an op- 
posing party. Will his- 
tory repeat itself this 
November? 


Tabs Okada Coa 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
ago 6 Atlanto 3 
Los Angeles 15 
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Editorially Speaking 


This issue of ILLINoIs EpucaTIon contains statements regarding public 
education as prepared by the gubernatorial candidates of the two major parties 
in Illinois. The statements were submitted at the invitation of the Executive 
Secretary of the Association, who presented identical outlines of educational 
needs in Illinois to the candidates. 


During the course of the present campaign, and during the coming 
session of the Illinois Legislature, various statements regarding State-aid 
for schools, teachers’ salaries, school costs, and so forth, will be made. The 
I.E.A. presents herewith, and will present later. up-to-the-minute. authori- 
tative data relative to these and similar items. 


Statements regarding the ranking of our State, as compared with 
others, often differ simply because the points under consideration may not 
be exactly alike, and because the rankings cited may be for different years. 

Illinois ranks sixth in respect to the total number of pupils in average 
daily attendance. In 1945-46 it ranked fourth in total annual school ex- 
penditures. In 1947-48 it was fifth among the states in this respect. 


In 1946, Illinois ranked 45th in the percentage of its citizens’ income 
paid in taxes to the State government, and 39th in the percentage of all 
State government expenditures assigned to the common schools. In 1946, 
Illinois ranked 29th in the average per capita taxes paid to the State treasury, 
and in 1947 this rank was 31st ($45.44 for Illinois and $48.66 as the average 
for all states). 


| In expenditures per pupil, Illinois ranked as follows: 1944-45, third; 
1945-46, sixth; 1947-48, ninth. Regarding the ranking in percentage of 
school costs borne by State appropriations, the record follows: 1945-46, 
35th or 15.9 percent; 1947-48, 43rd or 17 percent. The average percentage 
throughout the nation in 1947-48 was 43. 


In terms of teachers’ salaries, Illinois ranked as follows: 1944-45, 
seventh; 1945-46, eighth; 1946-47, fourteenth; and 1947-48, twenty-second. 
The 1947-48 ranking in teachers’ average salary is based upon an N.E.A. 
study made prior to the recent increases in the salaries of Chicago teachers. 
I.E.A. calculations, made since the granting of these increases, indicate 
Illinois’ final 1947-48 ranking as sixteenth. 

It should be noted that, in spite of the increase in State-aid to schools 
| during the last several years, Illinois has slipped in the state rankings in 
per pupil costs and in the average salary of its teachers. 


Illinois is one of the wealthiest states. In 1946, it ranked sixth in 
average personal income per capita. The State ranks third in average wage 
reported in all employment covered by the social security program. 


It does make a difference where the money for schools comes from! 
Small proportions of State-aid penalize areas of low assessed valuation. 
thereby increasing the inequalities of educational opportunity for the chil- 
dren. At present, even by levying for school purposes to the limits allowed 
by law, the poorest county cannot provide the minimum essentials of good 
education, whereas the wealthiest county, with fifteen times as great assessed 
valuation per pupil, can afford superior educational offerings at very low 
tax rates. 

State-aid to Illinois schools should guarantee to all districts sufficient 
finances to support a good foundation program, the minimum cost of which 
is presently estimated at $135 per elementary pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, and more per high school pupil. Illinois guarantees. at present, but 
$90 and $100 respectively for elementary and high school attendance pupils. 


—IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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ROM THE beginning, Illinois school 
districts and school boards have been 
authorized by law to levy taxes and 
conduct their own schools under local 
authority in the basic American pat- 
tern. 

Local support of our public schools 
is supplemented by contributions from 
the State’s revenue in the form of 
grants of so much per pupil, as well 
as State assistance through equaliza- 
tion grants to schools in districts 
where the taxable property is relative- 
ly low. In Illinois, contributions also 
are made to local school districts for 
such special purposes as transporta- 
tion of pupils, school lunches, special 
training for handicapped children, and 
vocational education. The State also 
contributes financially to the teachers’ 
pension fund. 

While in some states the greater 
share of the operating funds are col- 
lected and distributed through the 
state government, in others—and IIli- 
nois is among these—the greater part 
of taxes for school purposes is collect- 
ed in local school districts. 

How has Illinois fared under this 
system?’ Here are the facts: 

With an average daily pupil at- 
tendance ranking sixth in the nation, 
Illinois ranked fourth in total annual 
public school expenditures gathered 
from local, State, and federal sources, 
in the 1945-46 school year, according 
to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Illinois ranked sixth among all of 
the states in the nation in annual ex- 
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Especially for ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


readers, the Republican and Democratic 


By GOV. DWIGHT H. GREEN 
Republican Candidate 


for Reelection 


penditure per pupil in the public 
schools for the same school year, ac- 
cording to the same federal report. 
The average expenditure per pupil in 
Illinois that year was $175.11. (The 
highest expenditure per pupil was in 
Montana, $215.44, and the lowest in 
Mississippi, $46.32.) 

State appropriations for elementary 
and high schools in Illinois have been 
increased one and one-half times, or 
155 percent, in the last eight years. 
These appropriations were $81,750,- 
000 for this biennium, for elementary 
and high schools alone. 

For all educational purposes the 
General Assembly in 1947 appropri- 
ated approximately $193,000,000, or 
29 percent of all general fund appro- 
priations for all State governmental 
purposes. Scores of school districts 
throughout the State increased their 
local revenues through special tax 
referenda to help meet the increased 
costs of schools’ maintenance. 


Illinois Not Negligent 


This record shows that Illinois has 
not been negligent, as some have 
claimed, in providing for her public 
schools. It is true that the percent- 
age of school costs borne by the State 
are low in Illinois in comparison to 
some other states, but the important 
fact is not whether school taxes are 
collected by State or local agencies, 
but whether the schools actually are 
provided with sufficient revenue to 
operate efficiently and effectively. 

The question of primary import- 
ance then becomes: “Is this money 
being utilized to insure a maximum 
of service for our schools?” 

The State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Legislature, and your 
administration have constantly worked 
in close cooperation with local 
school boards, teachers, and other 
officials to place Illinois schools at a 
high level of efficiency and service. 

As one result, Illinois has gained 
national recognition as a leader in 
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the field of education of handicapped 
children. Nearly 39,000 school-age 
youngsters—the mentally handi- 
capped, the deaf and hard of hearing, 
the physically crippled, those having 
speech and visual handicaps, and those 
socially maladjusted—received some 
type of special training under a cen- 
tralized program last year. 

Vocational education has assumed 
its rightful role of importance in our 
public school curriculum. The school 
lunch program, in effect in 2,190 pub- 
lic schools in this State, has served, 
with State and federal financial as- 
sistance, nearly 63,000,000 lunches in 
the past year. Free pupil transporta- 
tion has been extended to serve an 
estimated 100,000 children. 

Under the provisions of the Illinois 
school survey law, 133 new communi- 
ty unit districts, with an enrollment 
of 111,597 students, have been organ- 
ized. In districts where the new units 
have gone into effect, 77,606 votes 
were cast for unification and only 
21,837 against. 

These developments represent dis- 
tinct forward steps in Illinois educa- 
tion. There have been other favor- 
able trends. 

Your State government is vitally 
aware of, and deeply concerned with 
problems of education. It realizes that 
as educational costs rise, State appro- 
priations to help meet them must be 
increased. It recognizes that every 
resource of the State must be utilized 
to help provide for our children the 
best educational opportunities of 
which we are capable, in relation to 
the State’s other valid obligations and 
in such fields as public health, public 
welfare, agriculture, and industry. 

In pledging my own continued full 
cooperation toward all sound meas- 
ures for the betterment of our schools, 
I feel certain that I also can promise 
the sympathetic support of members 
of the General Assembly, who have 
repeatedly demonstrated their devo- 
tion to educational progress. 
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i 
i stands out as the high 
road to opportunity and to democratic 
citizenship in the United States. 

It was no less an American than 
Thomas Jefferson who said: “If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” 

I heartily concur with Jefferson. I 
believe that every person in this coun- 
try is entitled to schooling; and be- 
cause of this belief I realize the need 
for the free common school system, 
for only with this system will all be 
given schooling and only with this 
system will all gain effective citizen- 
ship. 

The most American thing about 
America is the public school. Here 
democracy is at its best. Here equali- 
ty of opportunity prevails. Here 
there are no rich, no poor, no high, 
no low. 

The Constitution of the United 
States makes no provision for educa- 
tion. That important public function 
has been reserved to the states. 

Here in Illinois, public education 
derived its first sanction from the 
Ordinance of 1787, which stated: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of government shall be 
forever encouraged.” 

The State Constitution commands: 
“The General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools, whereby all children of 
this State may receive a good common 
school education.” 

Abraham Lincoln put it this way: 

Education is the most important 
business we as a people can engage 
in.” 

Let’s look at the record. 
how we measure up. 

All states recognize the obligation 
of state government to shoulder some 
of the cost of maintaining schools. No 
state puts the whole burden on its 
local school districts. In Illinois the 
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candidates for Governor of Illinois 
present their views on school issues. 


By ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
Democratic Candidate 
for Governor 


major support for the public schools 
comes from the general property tax, 
collected by the cities, towns, and 
communities. In 1947 the State con- 
tributed less than 15 percent of the 
total cost of education in the State. 

Illinois is not a poor state. In per 
capita income, Illinois ranks sixth 
among the states. Yet our State com- 
pares badly with other states. In 1947 
the state government in Wisconsin 
bore 30 percent of the total cost of 
maintaining the schools, Indiana 40 
percent, and Missouri 35 percent. 
Among all the states, Illinois ranks 
forty-fourth in terms of the percent- 
age of total cost born by the state. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
in recent years that states like Illinois 
with large, diverse areas and re- 
sources of widely varying value can- 
not offer equal opportunity to their 
children without substantial assistance 
from the state treasury to equalize 
and supplement local revenues. 


W ould Increase State Aid 


Consequently, over the nation there 
has been a steady upward trend in 
the school distributive funds provided 
by the leading states of the nation. 
Our State’s aid to the schools has 
gone up, but almost every other state 
has increased its aid far more than 
Illinois. Only four states today rank 
below Illinois in this respect. 

But the people of Illinois want 
good schools. To get them they pay 
local property taxes which in many 
localities are assuming back-breaking 
proportions. Meanwhile, the State 
has preempted for itself all of the new 
and more productive forms of taxa- 
tion. 

[ believe that State-aid to schools 
in Illinois should be substantially in- 
creased, and I know that it can 
be increased. Next January, as Gov- 
ernor, I will immediately set forth 
upon a program of increased State 
assistance to the public schools of the 
State. 
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The teaching profession yearly is 
losing many of its members and add- 
ing fewer and fewer new recruits, all 
because of the low salaries paid teach- 
ers. The decline in teacher trainees 
is evident when one looks at the fig- 
ures. In 1947 the five state teachers 
colleges had 1,077 graduates, of whom 
778, or about 72 percent, are now 
teaching—143 outside Illinois. Of the 
total, °292 are in the grade schools, 
including junior high schools and 
rural schools. 

3ut it takes about 1,750 new ele- 
mentary teachers in a normal year 
to take care of the annual turnover. 
Illinois is losing ground here also, 
under the administration. 
During the last vear the proud State 
of Illinois has dropped from four- 
teenth to twenty-second among the 
states in the average salary paid -her 


present 


teachers. 

Men and women who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the high purpose 
of training the youth of the State are 
being forced to reconsider their choice 
of a profession. The local units are 
doing their best to meet their obli- 
gations to the teachers of the com- 
munity. In referendum after referen- 
dum throughout the State, school 
taxes have been increased. But it is 
a losing fight, and it won't be a win- 
ning fight until the State government 
shoulders its fair share of the burden. 

In Springfield, next January, | 
shall not treat education as a step- 
child. I shall not treat it as a second- 
ary issue. Rather, I shall place it 
where it belongs—in the front rank. 
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New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


Here is a teacher who is on the 
right track in helping her class meet 
the problem of better nutrition. The 
clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 

translating the children’s daily 
diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,”’ 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help them plan nutrition 


i Eee 


{ EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesoto i 


and materials. 
Nome 
Position 
School 
Address 


Please send me complete information about General Mills nutrition education services | 


A-17 


State 


City ee 
mca cee 
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study to fit their own curriculum. 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 


provement—send this coupon today 





Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW 


you | a good pe ae 


By GILBERT C. FINLAY, Assistant to the Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois 


) 

Bo. a long time in our schools, we 
have tested students’ abilities to deal 
with mathematical processes, manipu- 
late chemical formulae, recite histori- 
cal facts, and diagram complex sen- 
tences. 

This is testing, or “measurement.” 
It is supposed to tell us what happens 
to students when they take subjects. 
More truly, as Dean Melby has said, 
it tells us what happens to subjects 
when students take them. 

In any event, “good” marks sup- 
posédly indicate that the school is 
doing a good job. Poor marks sup- 
posedly indicate that the student isn’t 
putting out as much effort as he might 
or that he isn’t very well suited to 
school work. 


Dangerous View 


There is danger in this view. It 
is worth noting well. In the minds 
of some citizens (and some school 
people), the measure of an educational 
program is how well the students per- 
form on tests. If only (they think) 
our students measure up favorably in 
relation to other school systems of 
equal size and resources, our schools 
are going a good job. 

Notice that this sort of evaluation 
does not question the importance of 
what it is that the schools are trying 
to accomplish. Moreover, it is as- 
sumed that familiar tests are an ade- 
quate measure of a school’s perform- 
ance. To point up the dangers of these 
assumptions and suggest a more ac- 
ceptable approach to the evaluation 
of an educational program is the pur- 
pose of this article. 

It has been said that every genera- 
tion thinks its problems are greater 
than those of any other generation. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
condition is as true as it is trite. 
Problems have a way of compounding 
themselves as life becomes more com- 
plex. 

Today we find ourselves in troubled 
times. People have difficulty finding 
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their way through the problems of 
living. The problems of building a 
peaceful world, the problems of living 
a personally and socially satisfying 
life, the problems of working coopera- 
tively with our neighbors and with 
people at the ends of the earth who 
have become our neighbors because 
of modern transportation and com- 
munication, the problems of finding 
common values that knit together our 
diverse interests and efforts, and the 
sharpening of all these problems of 
human relationships because of the 
threat of self-destruction at the hands 
of our atomic and bacteriological skill 
—these things cause us to question 
how well our children are being pre- 
pared to deal with life. 

We need not look far to realize that 
scores on history, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and other tests do not give us 
much of an answer. 

Our problem is one of evaluation. 

Webster supplies two definitions of 
evaluation that are helpful. One of 
these is “to appraise.” The other is 
“to fix the worth of.” Our task is to 
determine the worth of education 
today. 

It is easy enough to test a student’s 
grasp of historical fact. The further 
questions as to the worth of what the 
student learns, and whether he learns 
in such a way that his learning is a 
forceful tool in solving his problems 
of living, present an evaluation task. 
Our familiar tests do not answer such 
questions. 


The Real Measure 


The ultimate measure of an educa- 
tional program is, of course, found in 
the sort of people it produces. What 
sort of fathers and mothers are our 
children growing up to be? Are our 
people healthy? Do they find satisfac- 
tion in their jobs, their recreation, and 
their special interests? Do they de- 
velop a satisfying system of values? 
The answers to such questions, in 
many cases, are all too obvious and 
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point out the tremendous educational 
tasks still ahead. 

It is necessary to see clearly that 
the purpose of educational evaluation 
is to provide a considered plan for 
improving educational practice. An 
appraisal that doesn’t show the way 
to, and result in, better education is a 
pretty sterile thing and serves no use- 
ful purpose. 

It is also clear that the only valid 
way to determine the value of an edu- 
cational program is to cast educational 
practices against ideas of what an 
educational program ought to accomp- 
lish. 

It is apparent that, in the long run, 
an educational program will not be 
much better than a community de- 
mands or permits. The clarity and 
consistency of a community’s ideas of 
what an educational program should 
accomplish are effective factors in the 
quality and improvement of the com- 
munity’s education. 

Granted the above, evaluation is 
partially a problem of making clear 
and consistent a community’s ideas 
of what education should do. This 
demands that a large part of evalu- 
ation be a joint school-community 
project. 

Experts may be of help, but if 
education is to be improved, the im- 
provement must come about as a 


result of the understanding and de- 





It isn’t the test score... 
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mand of local communities working 
with their school people. 

School people alone cannot evaluate 
their educational program. There is 
no assurance, nor indeed, adequate 
reason to believe, that school people’s 
ideas as to good education should or 
would be accepted by the community 
as a whole. 

Purposes of Education 

This brings us to a consideration 
of what it is that characterizes good 
education today. Such ideas cannot 
be transplanted from one mind to 
another without similar understand- 
ing and appreciation by both parties. 
Such ideas must bé intellectually and 
emotionally developed and accepted 
by a community and its school if ade- 
quate evaluation is to be accomplished. 

I have no illusion that the things 
I accept as characteristic of good edu- 
cation would be accepted by everyone. 
There are other lists of characteristics 
of good schools, probably many of 
them better. The following list is 
stated somewhat dogmatically to pro- 
vide examples of the sort of agree- 
ments communities must reach if ade- 
quate evaluation and consequent im- 
provement are to take place. 

These ideas are not educational 
extras—not something over and above 
what schools are already doing. In 
terms of the sort of citizens we want 
to produce, these are meant to be 
considered as fundamental purposes 
and characteristics of education, 
around which the entire activity of the 
school should be centered. 

1. The entire program and method of 
the school, from the selection of course 





. it’s the human product. 


material through administrative arrange- 
ments and teaching methods, should be 
designed to bring the student increasingly 
to identify his personal welfare with the 
welfare of others. 

If this principle becomes active in 
school affairs, it provides a basis for 
developing moral judgment, distin- 
guishing right from wrong, and build- 
ing a system of values. 

The fundamental fact of our lives 
is that whatever we make of ourselves, 
whatever we become, our personal 
characteristics, habits, ideals—in sum, 
the whole of us as persons—is not 
something entirely within ourselves, 
but something that comes about 
through sharing experience with 
others. 

A child grows up, acquiring speech, 
habits, and mannerisms from his par- 
ents and others. A man becomes a 
inerchant, a dentist, or a laborer 
through and because of the system of 
social arrangements that exists. Truly, 
a person cannot become a person in a 
real sense except through sharing with 
his fellows. 

There is no fundamental opposition 
between the welfare of individuals and 
the welfare of society. They are the 
same. 

This is not always easy to see. 
Such a principle has not markedly 
characterized our lives. Some of us 
have shared in the social heritage until 
we have become able to participate in 
society and have then sought our indi- 
vidual welfare outside the framework 
of society’s welfare. 

The waste of our national resources 
is a ready example. Many other ex- 
amples can be found in the lives of 
each of us. This principle is a simple 
social fact. It is the basis of a strong 
moral philosophy. The school’s ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for this 
emphasis in education is crucial. 

2. In the program of the school there 
should be a planned attempt fo give stu- 
dents first-hand experience in solving prob- 
lems of social living. 

Few of the perplexing problems in 
the world of youngsters and adults 
today are problems that can be solved 
solely out of the context of history, 
science, economics, or any other of 
the familiar subjects. This argues for 
giving considered attention, as a part 
oi education, to the problems of living 
which students face now and will face. 

This is not to deny the rightful 
place of specialized education. We 
need specialized interests and skills. 
But we need specialists who can work 
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together because they are devoted to 
the same ethics, loyalties, and intelli- 
gent approach to cooperative action. 
It is in group attack on problems of 
common concern that “social cement” 
is achieved. This type of experience 
the schools must increasingly provide. 

It is unrealistic to suppose that af- 
ter a given number of years in “prep- 
aration for life” through studying the 
various subjects offered in school, a 
student suddenly becomes competent 
in working with others to solve com- 
non problems. Knowledge of govern- 
ment does not teach students how to 
participate in government. Experi- 
ence in group action to solve prob- 
lems, experience which can be made 
meaningful to students, is the only 
adequate preparation for the increas- 
ingly complex problems of social liv- 
ing. 

3. The program of the school should be 
so designed that facts, principles, and 
skills are not learned for their own sake, 
but rather as a means of achieving pur- 
poses that are important to students. 

Skills such as reading, writing, 
spelling, and evaluating arguments 
are best learned when the student 
sees their usefulness in dealing with 
problems and interests that are im- 
portant to him. A corollary principle 
calls for the school program to be so 
designed that the things a student 
feels as real problems and interests 
are continuously broadened and deep- 
ened. 

4. The program of the school should be 
so designed that students’ experiences are 
organically whole—that intellectual, emo- 
tional, and physical expression are sensibly 
related. 

The practice of thinking one thing 
and doing another, of acting under 
the influence of emotion that is not 
guided by intelligence, are problems 
that can be solved only by making 
educational experiences organically 
whole. 

This requires that experiences in 
school be more than just intellectual, 
and supports the problem approach 
mentioned above. This involves the 
encouragement of thought, arriving 
at problem solutions that are so ob- 
viously consistent with pertinent data 
and values that the solutions are emo- 
tionally accepted, and putting the 
solutions into practice with the full 
backing of reason and emotional al- 
legiance. 

Since man is not a machine and 
needs physical activity, recreation and 


(Continued on page 66) 
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By KARL L. MASSANARI 


Ba district reorganization has 
made tremendous strides in Illinois 
during the past year. 

The “spark” of the movement 
seemed to be the recent community 
unit law (H.B. 575) passed by the 
State Legislature to facilitate the 
process of de-organizing and reorgan- 
izing school districts. 

By the middle of 1948, nearly a 
third of the State’s area was reorgan- 
ized into 133 new unit districts. IIli- 
nois is on the road to establishing a 
sound organizational pattern for edu- 
cation. It is fast losing its former 
position of containing more school dis- 
tricts than any other state in the 
nation. 

The movement to reorganize school 
districts has progressed with such 
rapidity that there was little time to 
examine the process. However, some 
knowledge about its nature should 
prove valuable for leaders planning 
reorganization moves in the “un- 
organized” areas of the state. This 
article will describe some of the char- 
acteristics of five community unit 
school district elections conducted in 
Illinois within the past year.’ 


The Elections Studied 


Clinton.—This election was con- 
ducted December 20, 1947, for the 
purpose of establishing a large com- 
munity unit school district around the 
city of Clinton, the DeWitt county- 
seat. The election carried in both 
rural and urban areas—208 to 86 in 
the former and 325 to 41 in the latter. 


Farmer City.—On the same date 
December 20, 1947—an election 
was conducted at Farmer City in the 
northeast corner of DeWitt County, 
for a new community unit school dis- 


1 This article is based on one aspect of an 
unpublished doctoral study by the writer, en- 
titled, “Public Opinion as elated to School 
District Reorganization in Selected Areas in 
Illinois.” The study was done at the University 
of Illinois, where Mr. Massanari was an assistant 
in the Bureau of Research and Service before 
accepting a position at Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana, this fall. 
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ELECTION 
Campaion for Reorganization 


defeated 


trict. In the rural area 99 people 
voted for the proposal, while 45 voted 
against it. The urban vote was 109 
for and 41 against. 

Cerro Gordo.—A new communi- 
ty unit school district was established 
on January 17, 1948, embracing the 
territory around Cerro Gordo. This 
district is made up of the southwest 
corner of Piatt County, plus some 
territory in the eastern half of Macon 
County. A total of 118 favorable votes 
and 58 unfavorable votes were cast 
in the rural precincts. In the urban 


precinct, 52 Agee voted for the pro- 
posal and only 2 against it. 
Edwards County.—A_ proposal 


to establish a county community unit 
school district in Edwards County 
failed to.carry in an election on De- 
cember 20, 1947. It will be remem- 
Lered that, to establish a new school 
district under either the County Sur- 
vey Act or the Community Unit Law, 
the election must have carried in both 
rural and urban areas. The Edwards 
County proposal was defeated in the 
rural precincts, 617 to 355.. The 
urban voters supported the proposal, 
347 to 201." 

Wabash County.—On the same 
day as Edwards County, neighboring 
Wabash County also held an election 
to establish a county community unit 
school district. Results were a carbon 
copy of the Edwards County situa- 
tion. The proposal was defeated 611 
to 264 in the rural area, and carried 
250 to 81 in the urban area. How- 
ever, since a favorable vote was need- 
ed in both areas, the election was lost.* 


How Did the People Vote? 


In the five elections studied, urban 
voters were more favorable to the 
establishment of new school districts 
than were rural voters. In two of the 


2 Another election was conducted in Edwards 
County on April 3, 1948, for substantially the 
same district as that proposed in the December 
election. This election carried, 282 to 233 in the 
rural area, and 236 to 168 in the urban area. 

3 Another election in Wabash County was held 
on March 6, 1948, for the purpose of ge | 
a large community unit school district aroun 
Mt. Carmel. This election carried 437 to 38 in 
the rural area, and 395 to 87 in the urban area. 
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elections, rural opposition 
the proposals. 

Generally speaking, new school dis- 
trict proposals in Illinois have met 
their most crucial tests in the rural 
areas. This is probably to be expect- 
ed, since in most instances reorgan- 
ized districts affect greater change in 
rural areas than in urban areas. 


How Many Voted? 


It is interesting to note the per- 
centage of eligible voters who report- 
ed at the polls in these five elections. 
Table I presents this information. 


TABLE I 


Analysis of Rural and Urban Voting 
in Five School District Elections 





Percent of Eligible 








Election Voters Actually Voting 
Rural Urban Total 
Clinton 25.6 7.5 12.1 
Farmer City 30.4 20.0 24.0 
Cerro Gordo 19.3 8.9 15.1 
Edwards County 23.7 32.2 26.2 
County 324 6.2 15.1 


Wabash 








From the third column of Table I, 
it is evident that in not one of the 
elections did as many as one-half or 
even one-third of the eligible voters 
actually vote. The range is about one- 
eighth to one-fourth. It would appear 
that to only a minority of the voting 
population in these five areas did the 
establishment of an enlarged school 
district stand out as an issue of major 
concern. 

The figures in the first two columns 
of Table I indicate a tendency in the 
reorganization elections for rural vot- 
ers to go to the polls in proportion- 
ately larger percentages than urban 
voters. This was true of all the elec- 
tions but one. 


Who Voted? 


It is logical to assume that certain 
groups of people are more interested 
in school affairs than others. Parents, 
teachers, and board members are more 
directly affiliated with the school and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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After REORGANIZATION 
-- Then What? 


By VERNON L. NICKELL 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The election passes, and a fleet of 
buses like this one in Brown County 
is bought to transport the students. 
How do you plan your school units? 


[. Is now generally recognized that 
the most important problem in public 
school operation is that of developing 
local school districts which can offer 
and maintain adequate educational 
services at economical costs. 

Other problems in education, such 
as improvement of instruction, ade- 
quate guidance programs, transporta- 
tion, equal educational opportunity, 
and the improvement of the curricu- 
lum, can never by solved satisfactorily 
until improved district organization 
has been satisfactorily completed. 

School districts were created by the 
legislature in its efforts to meet its 
constitutional responsibility. They are 
the means by which the distribution 
of free public education is accom- 
plished in the local communities. 


It then would naturally follow that 
the State must provide whatever fi- 
nancial assistance and educational 
leadership is necessary and desirable 
to establish and maintain attendance 
and administrative units in accord- 
ance with defensible policies and pro- 
cedures. 

This the State has done, to the ex- 
tent that legislation has been provided 
making it possible for the people to 
establish larger units of administration 
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and supervision. Also, State-aid and 
educational guidance have been given 
to the public schools of Illinois, and 
must continue in increasing amounts 
until the proper level has been reached 
where every school will have adequate 
finance to provide at least the mini- 
mum acceptable program. 


Satisfactory School Unit 
Solves Many Problems 


Naturally, the size and financial 
resources of a unit predetermine what 
can be done educationally in that unit. 
Proper planning and organization of 
the unit will solve a number of vexing 
educational problems in Illinois. 

Among these problems are (1) 
simplification of the apportionment of 
school funds; (2) equalization of fi- 
nancial burdens and educational op- 
portunity, at least up to some accept- 
able minimum ; (3) planning and con- 
struction of school buildings ; and (4) 
provision of expert leadership, ad- 
ministration, and supervision. 

In fact, so far as the great majority 
of rural children are concerned, the 
provision of acceptable educational 
opportunities awaits the organization 
of satisfactory local school units. 

The functions of a satisfactory ad- 
ministrative unit are two-fold: 
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—Cut, Courtesy of Capper's Farmer 


First, it must provide one or more 
attendance units which can offer effi 
ciently at least kindergarten through 
twelve years of instruction to all 
pupils residing within the unit; sec- 
ond, it must furnish at either local 
or State expense, or both, an educa- 
tional program and _ the 
administrative and supervisory serv- 


necessary 


ices at a reasonable cost. 

An attendance unit includes all the 
children attending, or eligible to at- 
tend, a single school within the ad- 
ministrative unit. In _ general, it 
should be considered an elastic sub 
division of an administrative unit. 

The area included in an attendance 
unit will vary depending upon road 
conditions, population density, age of 
children, educational leadership, and 
other related factors. Attendance units 
are of two kinds, elementary and sec- 
ondary. 

A satisfactory school district has 
four important functions 

First: It provides a complete 
and satisfactory education for all 
its students, both elementary and 
secondary. 

There are certain areas of learning 
in which opportunity for satisfactory 
experiences must be provided in every 
the whole 


community for twelve 
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years, if the school is to meet the 
needs of the citizens of Illinois. 

A complete educational program, 
i my opinion, should include at 
least : 

1. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. 

2. THE SOCIAL sTUDIES—history, geogra- 
phy, citizenship, and social problems. 

3. MATHEMATICS — arithmetic, general 
mathematics, algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry. 

4. SCIENCE 
earth sciences, 

5. THE ARTS—world literature, music, 
dramatics, painting, drawing, modeling, 
and design. 

6. AGRICULTURE—farm shop, production, 
marketing, buying, and other social and 
economic relations of farming. 

7. INDUSTRIAL ARTS—woodworking, met- 
al working, electrical work, home repairs 
and handicraft. 

8. HOMEMAKING—food, clothing, shelter, 
personal and family relationships. 

9. BUSINESS EDUCATION with special ref- 
erence to village and country business, in- 
cluding buying, marketing, and retail dis- 
tribution as well as office skills. 

10. HEALTH EDUCATION—safety, physical 
fitness, and mental health. 

11. RECREATION—sports, hobbies, and 
other uses of leisure time. 

12. CONSERVATION of natural and human 


biological, physical, and 


resources. 

13. INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING— 
work customs, culture, economy, and lan- 
guage. 

A school that neglects any of these, 
or teaches them poorly, is not equal 
to the task of educating today’s chil- 
dren for American citizenship tomor- 
row. 

Special Services 


Equally as important is the pro- 
vision of special services and activi- 
ties. The following special services 
should be included in the school pro- 
gram: 

1. Health services, including school 
hot lunches, medical and dental inspec- 
tions, immunization, prevention and con- 
trol of contagious and infectious disease, 
and accident prevention. 

2. Special education for handicapped 
children, especially the crippled, the hard- 
of-hearing, the blind or partially seeing, 
and the mentally or emotionally handi- 
capped. 

3. Vocational and personal guidance. 

4. Adult education, including public 
forums. 

5. Community recreation. 

6. School-community libraries. 

7. Safe, convenient, and free school 
transportation. 

A Twelve-Month Program 


Some paris of the school’s program 
must continue through all twelve 
months of the year—especially agri- 
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culture, homemaking, business and 
industrial education, music, dramatics, 
recreation, library services, and public 
forums. 

Second: It provides for the eco- 
nomical and wise use of existing 
buildings and equipment. 

Though building prices are inflated, 
there are some areas in the State 
where immediate building programs 
will be necessary. Delay in building 
programs will necessitate the use of 
many one-room rural schools, operat- 
ing as such, for some time to come. 
It should be clearly understood that 
these rural schools will operate at the 
expense of some economy, but they 
must not result in a curtailed educa- 
tional program. 

Economical use of buildings and 
equipment requires a district large 
enough to make the use of buildings 
flexible. People in some areas are so 
widely scattered that the most eco- 
nomical use of the buildings will not 
he possible without too-expensive use 
of buses. However, with 2,552 rural 
districts operating last year with 
fewer than ten pupils, it obviously 
would be practical to enlarge the dis- 
tricts to permit larger enrollments in 
schools that are operated. 

Third: It provides economical 
use of teaching staff. 

Economical use of the teaching staff 
is of paramount importance when 
properly qualified teachers are very 
scarce, especially those with training 
in the elementary field. 

On June 30, 1948, there were 3,870 
emergency certificates issued in IIli- 
nois. All except 405 of these were 
issued for teachers in the elementary 
field. 

Teachers are not being used to full 
advantage when they teach fewer than 
ten pupils, or when they teach grades 
for which they are not prepared. 
Schools of this size can be operated 
more effectively if they run as a part 
of a larger unit district system where 
teachers of special subjects can serve 
several schools in the unit. 

Fourth: It provides limited 
transportation of small children. 

Transportation has become an es- 
sential service of a modern education 
program. 

School organization must be devel- 
oped that can administer and super- 
vise the program in a safe and efficient 
manner. 
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transportation of 
children is strongly emphasized by 
rural people. They will oppose any 
reorganization that will result in long 
hus rides to far-away points. Last 
vear, there were 2,300 school buses 


Limited 


operating in Illinois, transporting 
100,000 boys and girls to and from 
schools. Next year, it is anticipated 
that there will be more than 3,000 
school buses operating in the State. 
Attendance units and transporta- 
tion systems should be set up and 
maintained which will permit shorter 
hauls for small children in rural areas. 


Public Relations Programs 


Progress in public school organi- 
zation and operation will move no 
faster in Illinois than it is correctly 
interpreted by the lay public. 

In many areas of the State, people 
are not kept informed about the de- 
sires and wishes of the various school 
district boards. Attendance areas have 
been set up in the rural areas without 
consulting with, or seeking the advice 
of, the rural peopie in the newly- 
formed districts. In some instances, 
full consolidation programs have been 
approved by the school authorities 
without sufficient thought to the effect 
on people of the rural districts. 

Difficulties will arise if people do 
not understand why a change is neces- 
sary. This is evidenced by the fact 
that in some units many rural districts 
have petitioned to go back to their 
former status. 

Some petitioning is necessary in 
order that natural community centers 
may be adjusted, as was necessary 
under the Community High School 
Act of 1919, but units that are geo- 
graphically, financially, and educa- 
tionally sound should not be subjected 
to a turmoil of misinformation, 
which, in the long run, can only delay 
an adequate educational program for 
the boys and girls involved. 


The Future 


Through the Survey Act, the State 
Legislature has given the people of 
Illinois the democratic right to create 
desirable and efficient school units. 
They are doing the job. It is the duty 
of all people directly concerned with 
the administration and supervision of 
the public schools to help point the 
way toward an effective school system 
that will best serve a growing gener- 
ation. 
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By ROY 
FETHERSTON 

Field Secretary 
Illinois Association 


of School Boards 


iia. of school districts in Ilh- 
nois are facing a very real dilemma. 

On the one hand are unprecedented 
demands for greatly increased build- 
ing facilities and on the other the 
highest construction costs in history, 
making almost impossible the fulfill- 
ment of building needs. Many dis- 
tricts have voted bonds for building 
purposes only to find that actual bids 
far exceed their financial resources. 

Let us analyze first the tremendous 
need for new school buildings. Even 
a casual study of the years from 1930 
to the present indicates that com- 
paratively little was done in school 
building construction during the de- 
pression years, except that stimulated 
by the W.P.A. and P.W.A. grants in 
the late 30’s. Then came the war, 
which usurped both materials and 
manpower. Since 1945, those who 
would build have faced a spiral of 
increasing costs and material short- 
ages. 

Thus, for nearly twenty years, even 
the normal replacement due to deteri- 
oration and obsolescence has not been 
met. 

Add to this, failure to replace, 
greatly increased demands for further 
expansion of the services offered by 
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the school, plus the highest birth rates 
in many years, and the problem of 
meeting the needs of the present 
school generation becomes acute. 

Estimates of the amount of yew 
school construction needed immediate- 
lv in the United States vary between 
seven and eleven billion dollars. It 
is encouraging to note that, in spite 
of all the handicaps, contracts let in 
1947 exceeded 250 million dollars. 

Innumerable districts are 
forced to make a decision relative to 
building now. The kindergarten and 
primary grades are already experienc- 
ing the effects of this higher birth 
rate. 

The birth rate of the nation was 
17.9 per thousand in 1940 and rose 
to 26.2 in 1947, although Illinois 
(23.4) did not reach this national 


being 


average. 

While many primary rooms are al- 
ready bursting at the seams, the peak 
of total enrollment in the elementary 
schools will not be reached until about 
1953. 

Four Choices 

Forced, then, to face realistically a 
building situation which will not wait, 
administrators and boards of educa- 
tion have several choices. 
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Modern school architecture is functional, not monumental. 


1. They may decide that nothing car 
be done to alleviate the pressure, and 
resort to overcrowded rooms and overt 
loaded teachers. Obviously, such a situa 
tion is shortsighted and will be increas- 
ingly worse for several years to come, 
with the children and the employed staff 
paying the penalty 

2. As an alternative to the first sugges 
tion, some are ccnsidering seriously the 
possibility of two shifts—thus reducing 
the crowded conditions, but at the same 
time reducing the instructional opportuni- 
ties of each child. Such expedients have 
been attempted in the past, but have not 
proven very satisfactory to the communi 
ties involved 

3. After thorough study, the remodeling 
and renovation of present structures ha: 
seemed advisable. Every bit of available 
space is being prepared for classroom use, 
and in many cases additional rooms have 
Often this additional 
space has bten temporary housing pur- 
chased from the War Surplus Board and 
adapted into classrooms. Such a solution 


been constructed. 


will bring relief to many districts where 
building is impossible at present. The 


danger is that these “temporary” struc 
tures secured and adapted at considerable 
cost may become the “permanent” answer, 
and thus prevent the building of new 
adequately-equipped structures 

4. The fourth choice, looking well to the 
future, is the modern, well-planned new 
building which fulfills the needs of young 
America now. Many economies have had 


to be incorporated, but this has been done 
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Glass blocks let in natural light, make window shades unnecessary. 


without sacrificing the basic desirable fea- 
tures of the structure. 

New buildings have varied greatly 
as to cost per cubic foot, ranging from 
59 cents to as high as $1.36. 

No comparison of cube volume cost 
can be justified without a study of the 
building plans and specifications and 
the labor market in the area where the 
building is being constructed. How- 
ever, real economies have been 
achieved without sacrificing the edu- 
cational program or pupil safety in 
inany new buildings. 

Before a decision is made on which 
plan to follow, a survey of the com- 
niunity and its educational needs is a 
must. Population trends and growth, 
availability of adequate sites, age and 
condition of present structures, build- 
ing costs, bond interest rates, and 
many other factors influence the ulti- 
mate decision. 


Consider Interest Rates 


Many districts, realizing that build- 
ing costs are approximately double 
what they were in 1935-39, have de- 
cided they will wait for a drop in 
prices, without seriously considering 
the great advantage in interest rates 
over a twenty-year period, when com- 
pared with rates paid on bonds twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. Interest 
rates are continuing to advance, and 
at present, sales of school bonds have 


varied between 2% and 3 percent. 
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Let us suppose that the buildings 
which we urgently need now would 
necessitate the issuance of $1,000,000 
in serial bonds at 3 percent interest. 
We decide, however, that building 
costs are too high, and we wait two, 
three, or five years for our hoped-for 
decrease in costs. 


In the meantime, interest rates have 
steadily risen until five years from 
now we are faced with a 5 percent 
interest rate. With labor costs the 
major item, and a tremendous backlog 
of demand for building materials, the 
probabilities are that costs will not go 
down very rapidly, if at all. 

Suppose, however, that by waiting 
these five years we have reduced our 
original cost by 15 percent to $850,- 
000. We have saved $150,000 in 
building costs and increased our in- 
terest costs by $125,000, thus saving 
only $25,000. Meanwhile, we may be 
denying children their rightful edu- 
cational advantages during these 
years. 

Granting that the above example is 
not accurate in every detail, it is, 
nevertheless, an important factor to 
consider. 

Since children desperately need 
these facilities now—not five years 
from now—many districts have cou- 
rageously planned for the future, and 
moved forward to fulfill their building 


needs. 
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New York City, for example, has 
more buildings under construction 
now that at any other time -in its 
history. Others, I believe, would do 
well to provide wisely, within the 
limits of their bonding power, those 
facilities most needed now, laying the 
foundation for a flexible building pro- 
gram which can be completed as funds 
become available or further needs 
develop. 

Human growth does not wait on 
costs of materials—childhood’s needs 
niust be met in childhood, or never. 


Construction Trends 


Briefly, what are some of the trends 
which we observe in post-war con- 
struction ? 

First, we note the simplicity of 
architectural designs, the elimination 
of costly parapets and purely decora- 
tive features, which have tended many 
times to create an architectural monu- 
ment rather than a functional insti- 
tution. 

Next, we observe the increased 
emphasis given to natural lighting. 
Areas devoted to natural light have 
doubled and trebled over those of a 
generation ago. In many cases, one 
side of the room above the desk line 
is given over to window area. 

The elimination of window shades 
through the use of a roof over-hang 
or extension has been used on some 
one-story buildings. Directional or 
prism glass blocks which reflect the 
rays of light to the ceiling and the 
far side of the room are also coming 
into use. Most one-story buildings 
make use of bi-lateral lighting also. 

Artificial lighting improvements 
have moved forward even more rapid- 
ly. Lighting engineers are now rec- 
ommending a minimum light intensity 
of 30 foot-candles at the desk or task 
level, and no greater brightness con- 
trast than a ratio of 3 to 1 in the im- 
mediate area of vision and 10 to 1 
in the general rauge. 

Meeting these requirements means 
more illumination than the average 
classroom possesses, plus better dif- 
fusion. Ceilings and walls must be 
painted in pastel shades with materials 
which have high reflective values 
without glare. Natural and artificial 
light sources must be controlled, and 
desk tops and floors made lighter in 
color, if contrasts are to be reduced. 
Some ceilings have been completely 

(Continued on page 61) 
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are using the 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan 





They like it because of: Economy ... It means new appliances each 


year for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. Simplicity... 


a complete assortment of major appliances is available on one contract, 


from one source. Quality... Westinghouse means appliances of proved 


quality, built to take the hard service school classes demand. Teaching 


convenience . . . the Westinghouse plan includes practical teaching 


aids for classroom use. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


CHICA 
PEORIA 


ROCKFORD 
323 S. MAIN ST. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
402 E. 4th ST. 





GO 
113 NORTH MAY ST. 


412 S. WASHINGTON ST. Westinghouse 


Electric 
Supply Company 
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Mt. Zion High School Sent Questionnaires to Heads 
Of Small Schools; ILLINOIS EDUCATION Asked Four 
Well-Known Educators to State Their Opinions 


By PAUL CAYWOOD 
Head, English Department 
Mt. Zion Community High School 


a students be permitted to 
graduate from high school in less 
than four years? 

“Allowing a student to graduate at 
an earlier age seems to complicate his 
later life . . . at an age of 16 or 17 
years the majority of the students are 
not mentally mature enough to do 
college work, and neither are they 
old enough to be placed in regular 
employment. If our high schools are 
to attain the objectives which have 
been set before them and which we 
believe desirable, three years of train- 
ing is hardly a long enough period in 
which to reach the objectives.” 

“Pupils should be permitted to 
graduate at the end of three years, 
only if their age and ability permit 
them to get along in the world as 
good citizens. Otherwise, they defin- 
itely need four years of high-school 
training.” 

“My feeling is that four years is 
certainly the minimum time in 
which we should try to graduate 
high-school youth. I feel somewhat 
that we need more time, or in other 
words, that high school should in- 
clude grades thirteen and fourteen. 
You may call this junior college if 
you like.” 

These are some of the answers 
received from high-school administra- 
tors to a questionnaire sent out by 
Clyde C. Corn, principal of Mount 
Zion Community High School. 

For many of the smal! and medium- 
sized schools of the state of Illinois, 
a problem has developed during the 
past few years regarding the number 
of vears a high-school student should 


FOUR 


he required to remain in school be- 
fore graduation. 

This problem has been confronting 
many school administrators since the 
passage of the physical education 
law, which required this subject to 
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be taught just as any other academic 
subject. These physical education 
classes, when conducted five days a 
week, carry one-half unit of credit a 
year, the same as band, chorus, or 
any other unprepared subject. 

Since the return to teaching of 
many war veterans who are quaiified 
physical education instructors, the 
problem has become more acute, be- 
cause more schools are getting a good 
physical education program under 
way, and are granting one-half unit of 
credit for these classes. 

The problem becomes greater for 
schools which grant one-half unit of 
credit per year for band or chorus, 
when these classes are given the same 
time in the school program as is 
physical education. 

A ninth-year student enrolling in 
high school is required to carry four 
regular, or academic, subjects in 
addition to physical education. He 
also chooses to enroll in band, and, 
as a result, at the end of the ninth 
year he has received five units of 
credit. The tenth and eleventh years 
duplicate the freshman year. At the 
close of three years of high school, 
the student has fifteen units of credit 
on his record. 

He now has sufficient credit to 
enroll in most colleges or universities, 
since in most of the institutions of 


YEARS 


higher learning only fifteen units of 
credit are required. The student can 
meet the college entrance requirement, 
since he can so arrange his subjects 
as to secure the necessary majors 
and minors. 

The student may have been per- 
mitted to carry a fifth subject during 
one of the years, and then would have 
secured the sixteenth unit of credit, 
thereby meeting the state’s require- 
ment for graduation. Hence, the 
student is eligible to graduate at the 
end of three years of high-school 
work. 

Assuming that a student is average, 
or slightly below average, scholastic- 
ally (or take any student who has 
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not failed a subject while in high 
school), one can easily see how this 
student is eligible to graduate at the 
end of three and one-half years of 
high-school work. 

In addition to the fact that he is 
eligible to graduate, if the student 
desires, for any reason, to be per- 
mitted to do so, then the problem of 
keeping him in school the eighth se- 
mester is met. The result of forcing 
this student to remain the eighth 
semester against his wishes, after he 
has met the requirements for gradua- 
tion, can easily create, and in many 
cases is creating, serious problems. 
There are definite cases of students 
who “flunked” a subject because the 
credit was not needed. 

Faced with these problems, Prin- 
cipal Corn sent the questionnaire to 
a number of Illinois high schools 
with enrollments of between 200 and 
300. There were twenty-eight re- 
sponses from school administrators. 

Trying to tabulate these replies is 
not an easy job, but at least some 


conclusions can be drawn. The fol- 
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lowing will give some idea of the 
feelings and attitudes on some the 
questions asked: 

1. Should students be permitted to 
graduate in less than four years? 
No, 26; Yes, 2 

2. Should the number of credits for 
graduation be increased? 

No, 8; Yes (to 17 or 18 credits), 10. 
3. Should four academic subjects 
be carried if band is taken? 

No, 3; Yes, 13. 

4. Should credit be given for band 
and physical education? 

No, 4; Yes—Band, 18; P.E., 20. 

A fifth question stated, “Assume 
that four years of high-school 
training are required, but that 
credits required for graduation re- 
main at 16. What can be done to 
prevent some students’ deliberately 
‘flunking’ courses taken the eighth 
semester, but needed for credit 
toward graduation?” 

In answering question No. 1, the 
two administrators *who would per- 
mit students to graduate in three or 
three and one-half years would do it 
only if standards were met. In re- 
plying to some of the other questions, 
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several principals and superintendents 
expressed doubt, or declined to an- 
swer. 

The frequency with which those 
answering the questionnaire ex- 
pressed interest in the .subject and 
mentioned that the problem had 
arisen in their schools shows that 
something should be done about it. 
This must be done either by the in- 
dividual schools or by State legisla- 
tion. Several administrators feel that 
whatever arrangements are made 
should be made uniform over the 
State. 

Basing his thoughts on the ideas 
expressed in letters received from 


(GRADUATE? 


the various administrators, the writer 
would make these recommendations : 

1. That all students, save the excep- 
tional ones, be required to remain in 
school four years. 

2. That all students be required to 
secure fifteen units of credit in the 
academic subjects before graduation. 


3. That the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction adopt a policy which will 
make for uniformity throughout the State. 


* 
Charles W. Sanford, Director of 
the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, says: 


es an d 7I, 


If the high school were, in every 
course and in every activity, focusing 
attention on the major purposes of 
secondary education, and if the pro- 
gress of pupils were judged by the 
extent to which they achieved these 
purposes, thinking would not be 
muddied by unwarranted allegiance 
to the outworn Carnegie Unit. More- 
over, practice would not be crippled 
by the use of inadequate programs of 
evaluation. This provides something 
to work toward, but it doesn’t help 
much right now. 

Practically, we must answer the 
questions more directly: 

1. Some students should certainly 
be permitted to graduate in less than 
four years; other students should 
remain in high school for more than 
four years. 

The same criterion applies in both 
instances, namely, whether or not 
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the student has attained maturity- 

intellectual, emotional, social, aesthe- 
tic, physical—sufficient to take his 
chosen next step beyond high school. 

Subjective judgments will be in- 
volved, but surely no one would 
claim that our present credit system 
is objective. Moreover, our new eval- 
uative procedures, if used correctly, 
will reduce markedly the subjective 
element. 

2. “No.” If requirements should be 
increased, we should use some base 
other than the unit. An exception 
might be made, on a short-term basis 
until a more adequate plan is de- 
velped, if the local school believes it 
would help a great deal. 

3. “No” for some students and 
“More than four” for others. 

4. Definitely “Yes.” This assumes 
that the work is_ well-organized, 
graded, integrated with the remainder 
of the school’s program, and con- 
tributive in a positive way, to the 
purposes of the school. 

5. The situation presented in 
question No. 5 points to the need 
for a careful examination of the en- 
tire program of the school. Certainly, 
the courses and other activities of 
the school have not helped the stu- 
dents concerned to the point that 
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— Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia. Pa 


they have attained the level of ma- 
turity desired in second semester 
seniors. 


7 


Victor M. Houston, Principal of 
the University High School at Nor- 
mal, says: 


YY Depen ds 


1. The answer to this depends, 
among other factors, upon the physi- 
cal and social maturation of the 
student, the definiteness and appro- 
priateness of his vocational plans, 
the cultural and economic status of 
the family, the attitude of the family 
toward the student’s vocational plans, 
and proximity to a college. Some 
seed houses advertise i00-day corn, 
but everybody knows that soil, cli- 
mate, cultivation, and other variable 
factors are important. 

2. This is not as important as the 
answer to the question, “Is this stu- 
dent as adequately prepared to meet 
the problems which lie ahead of him 
as is possible in the time which he 
can devote to secondary education?” 

3. In some cases “Yes”; in others, 
“No.” If we assume that all subjects 
are worthwhile, we must then de- 
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termine for each student the total 
school load that he ought to carry. 
We must guard and promote the 
physical and mental health of each 
student. 

4. Surely! 

5. One of the chief problems of 
the school is to help people grow 
up. The extent to which we are suc- 
cessful in this can be measured, in 
part at least, by the extent to which 
students pursue courses for the good 
that can be derived, rather than for 
the grade that can be obtained. 


* 


C. C. Byerly, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 


says: 


Needs Differ 


The good four-year high school 
should offer a broad and enriched 
program of activities providing four 
years of educational experience which 
will adequately and functionally meet 
the personal and social needs of 
youth, 

If social, emotional, physical, and 
educational maturation come largely 
through natural growth, experiences, 
and associations, then all pupils, with 
isolated exceptions, should profit from 
the full four years of attendance in 
such a school. 

Since an adequate program will be 
geared to the personal and social 
needs of all youth, all pupils will take 
certain (required) basic (common 
learnings) courses, and each pupil 
will elect, through proper guidance 
and counsel, other courses or activ- 
ities which will best meet his individ- 
ual needs and interests. 

Some pupils may be enrolled in 
four so-called academic subjects (in 
addition to physical education and 
health, applied music, or other part- 
time courses), others will be enrolled 
in fewer academic and more so-called 
vocational courses, and still others 
may be enrolled in three so-called 
academic courses and one or two solid 
(five full hours per week) courses 
in applied music. 

Each pupil will have his own pro- 
gram, but all programs will have 
certain basic courses in common. 

All courses should be educationally 
sound, and should carry properly 
weighted credit (since, for practical 
purposes, we still use credits for 
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evaluating and recording achievement, 
and perhaps rightly so). 

Since, to meet the demands of our 
complex, modern society, the sec- 
ondary school program must be con- 
stantly broadened and enriched’ by 
new and functional activities in which 
pupils should increasingly participate, 
the number of units of credit required 
for graduation should properly be 
increased to seventeen or eighteen, 
and may well reach twenty or more. 

Policies and requirements should 
differ with schools and communities, 
at the discretion of the local school 
authorities, but all practices should 
be geared to the needs of youth and 
the community. 

* 
J. A. Mann, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lawrenceville, says: 


Changes Coming 


In my opinion, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a re-evaluation of the Car- 
negie Unit and the rigid eight forty- 
minute periods in a high-school day. 
In such a case, sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen,. or any other number of 
units will be unsatisfactory for gradu- 
ation. 

The curriculum is soon to be re- 
organized about major problems, in- 
cluding health, vocations, and avoca- 
tional or cultural interests. Faculties 
may meet regularly to plan units of 
work so that the total effort of the 
school is directed toward the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. 

Other changes to be expected in- 
clude (1) a much greater emphasis 
on the needs of the individual, with 
guidance and counseling services oc- 
cupying a prominent place in the 
schedule; (2) inclusion of extra- 
curricular activities in the curriculum ; 
and (3) a testing program before 
graduation to determine proficiency 
in arithmetic, spelling, and English. 
Work experience and utilization of all 
local resources may make a classroom 
out of the whole community. 

In the light of the curriculum re- 
vision program now under way, it 
appears to be only a matter of time 
until the whole question of units may 
be obsolete, and we will wonder why 
we kept them so long. Of course, 
there will have to be some form of 
program with designated periods, 
but it will be much more flexible, 
perhaps shifting somewhat from week 
to week. 
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Report on Reorganization 
Published by Commission 


The National 
School District Reorganization, of 
which Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association, is a member, presents its 
report, Your School District, in a 
volume published by the Department 
of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association. 


Commission on 


The report is the result of a two- 
year study of school district reorgani- 
zation in the United States, as con- 
ducted by the Commission of seven 
members, headed by Dr. Howard A. 
Dawson of the N.E.A. and Dr. Floyd 
W. Reeves of the University of Chi- 
cago, co-chairmen. Other members 
were Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, Cor- 
nell University; Francis Chase, Di- 
rector, Rural Editorial Service of 
State Education Associations, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Leslie L. Chisholm, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Dr. Shirley 
Cooper, National Education Associ- 
ation, Washington; Dr. F. H. Guild, 
University.of Kansas; and Dr. J. A. 
Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa. 


The report deals with the necessity 
for school district reorganization ; fac- 
tors related to district organization ; 
types, numbers, and sizes of school dis- 
tricts ; control, administration and su- 
pervision of school districts; charac- 
teristics of effective school districts ; 
finance as related to school district re- 
organization ; reorganization in seven 
states (including Illinois); conclu- 
sions of the Commission; a recom- 
mended program of action; and an 
appendix of statistical information. 


In 1947, the Commission issued a 
16-page summary of its conclusions 
under the title, “A Key to Better 
Education,” 30,000 copies of which 
have been distributed. It is expected 
that the full report, Your School 
District, will be used throughout 
the nation as a guide to school district 
reorganization and as a text in col- 
leges and universities. 

This volume may be purchased 
through the Department of Rural 
Education of the N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., at a cost of $2.00 in flexible 
cover, $2.50 in board cover, and re- 
duced prices in quantity. 
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By LESLIE C. LOFDAHL 
Principal, Jackson School 
Rockford 


iiss E'EN window decorating is 
fun. All of Rockford found that out 
last Hallowe’en. It gave an outlet 
for originality, acted as a safety valve 
for effervescence and extra energy, 
and even served as a legitimate chan- 
nel for mischief. It gave opportunity 
for a large number of pupils talented 
in art to perform before enthusiastic 
audiences, and was an excellent public 
relations project for our schools. 

After having been tried by an out- 
lying business district in 1946, the 
contest last year was sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce on a city- 
wide basis. All schools—public, pa- 
rochial, and private—were invited to 
participate, and all business districts 
were asked to provide windows on 
which to paint. Six business districts, 
twenty-nine schools, and 647 pupils 
participated, and thousands of people 
came night after night to watch the 
progress on the pictures. 


Representative Committee 


The program was planned by a 
committee representing the schools, 
the businessmen’s associations, and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Acting generally as a steering com- 
nuttee, this group decided on districts 
and windows to be used, rules of the 
contest, supplies to be furnished by 
the Chamber of Commerce and those 
to be furnished by the merchant and 
pupil, length of time to be used in 
preparation and execution of the pic- 
tures, judges, time of and standards 
for judging, prizes to be given and 
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HALLOWE'EN 


is no longer ghastly in Rockford now that 
WINDOW-PAINTING CONTESTS 


have been inaugurated for school children. 


plans for their presentation, and how 
publicity was to be handled. 

To make the contest as fair as 
possible, only five art periods were 
allowed for the pupil’s preparation of 
his picture. Making the early sketches 
and working drawings, and experi- 
menting with the medium to be used 
were all included in this short time. 
This kept déviation from the regular 
school schedule at a minimum. 

With three nights from six to eight 
o'clock in which to put their paintings 
on the store windows (Some were as 
large as 8 by 16 feet!), the pupils 
worked with noticeable order and 
rapidity. 

As they went forth from the paint 
stations armed with all manner of 
necessary materials and equipment, 
deploying up and down the streets in 
orderly fashion, they were followed 
by groups of men, women, and chil- 
dren who were interested in seeing 
just how you paint a picture on a 
store window. 


Some pupils worked free-hand from 
the sketches they had made in the 
classrooms, others used chalk lines 
to divide the windows into sections 
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and thus enlarge their sketch; but 
every group of pupils that was as- 
signed a window completed the work 
in time to have it judged. One hun- 
dred seventy-one window paintings 
were completed, and no two were 
alike. 
Competent Judges 


George W. Straub, art director of 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., Chicago, 
was chairman of the twenty-five 
judges, who came from his company, 
the Elgin Academy of Art, the art 
department of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College at DeKalb, and from 
Beloit, Janesville, and Freeport. They 
spent five and one-half hours judging 
the paintings which the pupils had 
put on the windows in six hours. 
They all lauded the idea of window 
painting and the work the boys and 
girls had done. 

When the prizes were awarded in 
student assembly programs, there was 
a general expression of looking for- 
ward to another such affair in the 
future. The businessmen and the 
Chamber of Commerce gave their 
approval, and began planning for next 
Hallowe'en. 
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a. museum at Southern Illinois 
University in Carbondale was estab- 
lished shortly after the opening of 
the school in 1873. But until 1940 
practically all effort was directed to- 
ward the natural sciences. The small 
collection that related in any way to 
local history might well have been 
designated as curiosa. And these ma- 
terials had not been collected or ar- 
ranged for teaching purposes. 

In 1940 a historical division of the 
museum began to function, and an 
organized effort to collect for it was 
started. The collection and arrange- 
ment of artifacts was governed by the 
conviction that the worth of anything 
collected was in direct proportion to 
its latent teaching value. 

Since the person responsible for the 
progress of the historical division 
was much interested in the earlier arts 
and crafts and the general cultural 
history of the pioneers of the region, 
efforts naturally were influenced ac- 
cordingly. They were also influenced 
by the long-time conviction that a 
proper emphasis and understanding 
of local history would greatly help 
toward a better understanding of all 
history. 

Collections 


Southern Illinois, the first settled 
portion of the State, was by-passed by 
later streams of immigration. Even 
now it retains many evidences of 
pioneer culture. This region therefore 
affords a rather rich field for the col- 
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ARE RECREATED IN S. | 


By JOHN. 


Acting Direct 


lection of artifacts connected with the 
earlier ways of life. Perhaps the plan 
used in assembling the museum units 
can best be explained by giving some 
specific examples. 

An old shoe shop with its wooden 
lasts, sewing clamps, harness horse, 
boot brake, cobbler’s bench, burnish- 
ers, and other equipment and tools 
employed by the early day craftsman 
was found and reassembled. 

Articles generally found in a pio- 
neer kitchen were likewise collected 
and installed in another alcove with 
a fireplace that has a crane, pendants, 
andirons, and other essential items. 

The same plan, so far as space in 
the museum is available, has been 
employed for a gunsmith’s shop, coop- 
er’s shop, carpenter or cabinetmak- 
er’s shop, and for an exhibit on home 
manufacture of cloth. The general 
objective has been to lend reality to 
the domestic life of the early settlers. 

A series of twenty miniature dio- 
ramas designed to show different 
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phases of pioneer life were con- 
structed and placed along one wall of 


the museum. 
Dioramas 

These miniature dioramas, with a 
basic scale of one inch to a foot, show 
such activities as house-raising, log- 
rolling, hog-killing, plowing and 
planting new ground, building rail 
fences, making clapboards, and soap- 
making. A pioneer school, a black- 
smith’s shop, and room interiors con- 
sidered representative of the pioneer 
era are likewise shown. 

A series of wood carvings by Fred 
Meyers covers a wide field. Several 
of these deal with historic Southern 
Illinois types. Among them are carv- 
ings of the frontiersman, woodsman, 
steamboat pilot, fisherman, miner, and 
some historic characters. 

As research and investigations were 
made, it became increasingly apparent 
that the region is rich in documentary 
materials. 
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¥ the Museum 


collections of books, newspapers, let- 


These are found in many personal 


ters, diaries, maps, plats, and business 
and church records. The earlier rec- 
ords in the offices of the county clerks 
and circuit clerks of the region were 
found to contain much material of 
interest. A program of collecting such 
of these as were procurable was be- 
gun. This effort yielded numerous 
atlases, family histories, some county 
histories, and many other documents 
of significance. It also tended to di- 
rect attention to localities connected 
with historical events. 


Booklets 


Careful evaluation of 
county histories revealed that they 
were sometimes written with consid- 
erable bias and strange emphases. 
This seems to have been done to sell 
the books to persons having sketches 


published 


ov biographies in them. 
Accordingly, a booklet, Randolph 
County Notes, using a somewhat 
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more candid approach, was issued. 
In this booklet some of the persons, 
places, and events that could right- 
fully be considered as highlights in 
that county’s history were selected 
and arranged alphabetically. Each 
topic was individually treated. 

With this descriptive material, a 
map of the county was drawn and 
illustrated to make the places, events, 
and characters more real. Miss Lo- 
raine Waters, then a student helper 
in the museum but now a regular 
member of the staff, did the illustra- 
tions. 

This booklet was so favorably re- 
ceived that it was decided to do a 
whole series dealing with the various 
Southern Illinois counties. The sec- 
ond of the series, Jackson County 
Notes, appeared a few months later. 
It followed the same general plan, 
but with items mentioned in the text 
keyed to the historical map. The third 
of the series, Pope County Notes, is 
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The 


been keyed, and the booklet has been 


now in press. map has again 
thoroughly indexed. 

In collecting and arranging ma 
terials for these county booklets, it 
has been found that many of the inci- 
dents recorded have had major signifi- 
cance, and that many characters of 

have 


It is planned 


considerable importance come 
into the local setting. 
to continue this series until a manu 
script for each county in Southern 
Illinois has been completed. As cir- 
interest 
indicate, these will be published. 


cumstances allow and may 
One commentator designated the 
booklet as “pin-point history.” It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
threads 
to state, national, and even 


many connect these 
pr ints” 


world affairs. 


“pin- 


Teaching Exhibits 


During the past school year, a new 
venture has been made in the teaching 
of another part of local history. The 
museum has arranged a number of 
teaching exhibits or units, relating to 
We 
are most concerned with those having 
historical implications. 


both natural and social sciences. 


As a specific example of this plan 
the unit illustrating the home manu 
facture of cloth might be considered 
It includes samples of raw material 
in various stages of preparation: a 
cotton 
on the seed, after the seed has been 


cotton plant with open bolls; 





removed, and in various stages of its 
preparation for home spinning. 

A similar plan is followed for wool 
and flax. A spinning wheel, hand 
cards, a reel, a miniature loom, and 
other implements used in cloth manu- 
facture are shown. These items are 
arranged in proper sequence, along 
with illustrations and explanatory 
labels. Some provisions are made for 
the manipulation of apparatus and 
materials by the classes using them. 

Units of this kind have been de- 
livered to schools outside the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the University, and 
have been used by the classroom 
teachers. Those participating have 
praised the collections for their use- 
fulness. Units are delivered to schools 
along a planned route, and moved at 
regular intervals from school to school 
until they have completed a circuit. 


Guide Books 


In addition to these activities, the 
museum staff has produced guide 
booklets and maps for use by groups 
making historical tours. One such 
booklet was used by the Illinois State 
Historical Society on one of its annual 
historical pilgrimages. Helps and sug- 
gestions have been given to numerous 
school groups wishing to make his- 
torical observations. Members of the 
museum staff have conducted other 
school groups to localities with inter- 
esting historical associations. 

A series of articles now in prepara- 
tion deals with old villages of the 
region. Several such villages, some 
now vanished, have played an im- 
portant part in the early history of 
and illustrations are provided for 
this section of the State. Maps, plats, 
these stories. 

Members of the museum staff have 
appeared before various groups to talk 
on local history. During the collec- 
tion of materials numerous individuals 
with knowledge of local incidents and 
pioneer practices have been found. 
Constant effort is made to profit from 
the information thus made available. 

This work is having a discernible 
effect in making the people of this 
area—adults and school children alike 
-——conscious of the significance of local 
history and its relationship to the 
history of the United States. It is 
helping to arouse a pride in the story 
of the region, and to bring to both 
grown-ups and youngsters a realiza- 
tion that history need not be remote. 
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BEFORE THE ELECTION 
(Continued from page 42) 

its problems than are most other 
people. The question was raised 
whether this school-affiliated group 
of voters appeared at the polls in 
larger proportions than did the non- 
affiliated voters. Table II presents 
data which answers this question. 

In three of the elections studied— 
Clinton, Farmer City, and Wabash 


The observed difference of voting 
activity in the Cerro Gordo election 
was for most practical purposes negli- 
gible; the difference was only 2.1 


percent. It is difficult to draw con- 
clusions about this election because 
inclement weather prevented it from 
giving a true picture of the situation 
in that area. 

However, in the case of the Ed- 
wards County election, it is known 


TABLE II 


An Analysis of Voting Results in Five School District Elections 
by School Affiliated and Non-School Affiliated Groups of Voters 





Percent of Eligible 
Rurat VorTers 


Percent of Tora 


Percent of Eligible 
Eligible Voters 


Ursan Voters 








ELECTION Actually Voting Actually Voting Actually Voting _ 

School Non-School School Non-School School Non-School 

Affiliated Affiliated Affiliated Affiliated Affiliated Affiliated 
Clinton 27.8 23.4 18.7 3.9 22.5 7.5 
Farmer City 42.2 20.0 25.1 18.1 34.1 18.7 
Cerro Gorde 16.8 22.5 8.3 9.5 14.1 16.2 
Edwards County 22.6 24.3 21.7 39.0 22.3 28.4 
Wabash County 54.9 24.8 8.9 49 21.8 12.1 





County—there appeared to be a ten- 
dency for school-affiliated groups to 
come to the polls in larger percent- 
ages than did the non-affiliated groups. 
This was true in the rural and in the 
urban precincts. But in two of the 
elections studied—Cerro Gordo and 
Edwards County—the non-affiliated 
groups appeared at the polls in larger 
percentages than did the affiliated 
groups. 

It is difficult to say why school- 
affiliated’ voters were more active in 
coming to the polls in some of the 
elections studied and less active in the 
others. It is possible that the dis- 
similar findings in the five elections 
were due to the differences in the 
public relations campaigns carried on 
in these five areas before the elections. 

It is known that in Clinton and 
Farmer City a considerable amount 
of publicizing was done through 
the schools. This activity was carried 
on over and above the regular general 
public information campaigns. 

Students were asked to carry home 
materials prepared especially for par- 
ental consumption. The problem was 
explained to the students themselves. 
Parent-teacher groups held meetings 
and promoted discussion about the 
reorganization proposals. 

It will be noted in Table II that the 
school-affliated voters in these two 
elections were more active than the 
non-school affiliated voters. In the 
Clinton election the affiliated group 
“outvoted” the non-affiliated group 
3 to 1; in Farme. City, 2 to 1. 
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that the public information campaign 
prior to the election was geared to the 
public at large and not to school-affili- 
ated voters particularly. In this elec- 
tion non-affiliated voters were more 
active at the polls than the affiliated 
voters, by about 28 to 22. Not much 
is known concerning the conditions 
which surrounded the Wabash County 
election. 

It appears plausible to say, then, 
that the nature and character of the 
public relations campaign prior to a 
school district election has something 
to do with determining which people 
come to the polls to vote. 


Implications for Future 
Elections 


From the preceding analysis sev- 
eral implications can be drawn for 
future reorganization programs. 


1. Comparatively more public relations 
work is needed in rural areas than in 
urban areas before elections. This does 
not mean decreasing the importance of 
informational activities in urban areas, 
but rather increasing the importance of 
such campaigns in the rural areas. 

2. There is need to impress on the 
minds of all voters the significance of 
the issue represented by a reorganization 
proposal. It is fundamentally a problem 
of all the people for the educational wel- 
fare of all the people. 

3. On the basis of the results of several 
of the elections studied, it appears profit- 
able to publicize actively through the 
school. That is to say, specially prepared 
materials for parental consumption should 
be distributed through the students. A 
thorough explanation of the proposal 
should also be given to the students 
themselves, because parents generally “see 
the school” and understand its activities 
through the eyes of their children. 
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ize WINTER I had the opportunity 
and pleasure of meeting various serv- 
ice clubs and other groups in my own 
community by speaking to them about 
the school that makes my vocation. 

It all began in rather a strange way. 
I had been asked to be a speaker for 
a missionary program presented by 
my church. Because my calendar was 
already well filled, I happened to be 
the first leader for the program. The 
material to be used was interesting 
and provocative, well worth the time 
with world conditions as they are to- 
day. I went “all out” in planning my 
own presentation, and because I like 
to teach, I was eager to do my part 
well. 

Apparently that first venture was 
successful, for soon afterwards I was 
invited to speak before the Women 
of Rotary on a very different subject. 
This was a delightful assignment, for 
as a club they provide a student schol- 
arship to the school. With that as a 
basis, I planned my talk around the 
process of selecting a girl for their 
scholarship requirements, and en- 
larged the subject by various aspects 
of my work as dean of girls in the 
school. 


It’s News to Them 


These women were long out of high 
school; many of them have sons or 
daughters in school now, and to hear, 
for example, how the Junior-Senior 
Prom is planned and carried out, was 
an informing bit of news for them. I 





Mrs. Catherine Hastings Braun 
Vice-Principal 
Joliet Township High School 
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erving the clayman 


By CATHERINE HASTINGS BRAUN 


was surprised to discover that I had 
talked for almost an hour, with a very 
attentive audience. 

This experience led to other invi- 
tations during the winter to speak 
before the men of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Ladies of Lions, several young peo- 
ples’ groups, youth groups in the 
Y.M.C.A., and organizations in 
churches other than my own. 


A I look back on the various meet- 
ings with many kinds of organiza- 
tions, several things come to mind. I 
was careful to avoid “school clothes,” 
and wore colorful, becoming dresses 
and hats that were definitely on the 
social side of life. Briefly, I didn’t 
look like the schoolmarm in carica- 
ture, if you know what I mean. 


In thinking through the subjects 
presented, I tried to select material 
about the school that would touch 
upon some of the work done by the 
service clubs. 


Youth is the main object of most 
of these groups, and since my work 
is tied up with youth five days a 
week, I chose such material as the 
curricula, the social program, the 
planning of the school calendar, the 
cafeteria plan, the student welfare 
fund, the nurse and her work, the 
data contained in the personal folder 
of the student, and so forth. Subjects 
used varied with the age of the group 
I was meeting, the background of the 
organization, and the purpose I was 
trying to get across to the listeners. 


Many changes have come about in 
the schools since these adults were 
students, and much of the informa- 
tional material used was news to 
them. Things which make up the 
ordinary school day for the teacher 
are meat for the layman. 


Avoid Controversial Subjects 


Controversial subjects and teacher- 
student problems that are confined to 
the profession, I deliberately avoided. 

A question and answer period was 
held in several instances, but here the 
queries were centered around detailed 
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information about some .specific mat- 
ter (i.e., “What requirements and 
standards must be met by officers of 
extra-curricular activities?”). Ques- 
tions from the audience indicate spe- 
cial interests that are not too difficult 
to explain in detail. 

I kept away from the 
teaching methods we sometimes ac- 
quire because of large classes, crowd- 
ed programs, long school days, and 
the like; I deliberately kept to the 
“human” side of school and teaching, 
witty when possible, serious when 
important. 


Tell the Funny Things 


I brought in some of the odd, amus- 
ing, and colorful experiences that are 
as much a part of school life as teach- 
ing. There are always those queer 
excuses that are presented to the 
attendance officer, the strange answers 
to examination questions, the errors 
that come wherever human beings are 
involved. 


strained 


These may be trivia, to be sure, 
but they happen every day ; and, pre- 
sented to groups like these, they help 
to show that teachers and teaching 
are not unlike other kinds of workers 
and occupations, though there are 
those who would have you believe 
otherwise. 

I was extremely conscious as I 
spoke to these people that I was giv- 
ing them a service, and they were 
eating it up. I believe it is a kind of 
service that is needed by the school 
and the layman, to bring them closer 
together. Lip service from the stu- 
dents, the press, and the radio have 
done their part, but this is enough 
different to arouse personal, intimate 
interest in the school and its makeup. 


The net result of all this was an 
appreciative thank you, and sev- 
eral groups sent handsome checks 
to be banked in our business of- 
fice for the needs of students. This 
money was to be used with discretion 
by the deans and the nurse. We give 
an accounting at the end of the school 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Adult Edinition or LEACHERS 





7. first and most 


group which the modern school should 


obvious adult 
serve comprises the teachers them- 
selves. 

The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education, after a five-year nation- 
wide study from 1939 to 1944, identi- 
fied several major areas in which in- 
service education of teachers was most 
Our concern here is how the 
school can meet these edu- 
teachers so as to 


needed. 
modern 
cational needs of 
insure an ever improving educational 
program. 

Learning About Children 

The commission noted that a large 
majority of teachers need a_ better 
understanding of child growth and 
development, and greater skill in us- 
ing such knowledge in teaching and 
guidance. 

The research of the past 
years has thrown new light upon the 
way in which children and youth 
grow, and has indicated more clearly 


fifteen 


the inter-relationship of physical, in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional devel- 
opment. Out of this research have 
come suggestions for ways in which 
the teacher can use a knowledge of 
these factors of development to pro- 
vide the basis for more effective edu- 
cation of children and youth. 

During the last six years, Professor 
Daniel Prescott and others have been 
experimenting with ways of conduct- 
ing child study programs that will 
help to meet the teacher’s need for 
understanding child growth and de- 
velopment. 

It has been shown that teachers can 
conduct useful studies of the children 
in their own classrooms when given 
guidance through weekly discussion 
other teachers and 


meetings with 
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monthly conferences with trained con- 
sultants. The results indicate that 
over a period of three or four years 
the understandings and practices of 
teachers in their relations with chil- 
dren can be markedly changed and 
their effectiveness greatly increased. 

Schools need to provide opportuni- 
ties for their teachers to conduct 
studies of children, to meet in discus- 
sion groups, to confer with consult- 
ants, to summarize the information 
obtained, and to use it in planning 
changes in curriculum and guidance 
programs. 

Teachers must have the chance to 
observe children in the community, 
at home, in camp, as well as in school. 
Within the school, comfortable rooms 
that promote free discussion must be 
made available for teacher study 
groups, as well as a pleasant library 
room in which the materials useful 
for such programs are kept. 

A cooperative relationship with 
universities or other sources of con- 
sultative service must be developed. 
One of the reasons for employing 
teachers on a year-round basis is that 
they can then participate fully in such 
programs, using part of the summer 
for planning and analyzing data. 

A modern school thus becomes a 
place where teachers learn more about 
children, as well as a place where 


children learn. 


And the Community 


A second common need of teachers 
is for better understanding of the 
community, not only of the local com- 
munity but of the broader community 

state, nation, and world. Although 
the focus of attention in education is 
upon the child being educated, he is 
not being educated in a vacuum. He 
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By RALPH W. TYLER 
Dean of Social Sciences 
and Chief Examiner 
University of Chicago 


is being inducted into a community, 
a culture, and a world society. 

It is essential for the teacher to 
lave a realistic understanding of tliat 
community, that culture, and that 
world society, so that he may help 
young people attain a personally and 
socially significant role within it. 

Enough has already been done to 
suggest that the local school can 
provide continuing opportunities for 
community study, and that this com- 
munity study program is an essential 
part of a well-balanced in-service edu- 
cational program for teachers. 

In such a program teachers have 
the opportunity for first-hand investi- 
gation of the local community, and 
for reading and discussion of data 
obtained in the investigation. They 
have the opportunity for reading and 
discussion of world affairs, and for 
other activities calculated to give them 
a clearer understanding of the social 
world, its problems, and its mode of 
operation. 

This type of educational experience 
for teachers requires planning to de- 
velop an appropriate program, to find 
effective consultative leadership, and 
to obtain necessary facilities. 

The school building will usually 
serve as the study center, and should 
be equipped with rooms that provide 
maps, charts, and other materials rel- 
evant to the community and the larger 
social order. It is essential here, too, 
to allocate sufficient time for teachers 
to conduct such studies, and to plan 
ways in which the results can be used 
in their own curriculum work. 

The year-round employment of 
teachers, with the exception of a 
month’s vacation, would make avail- 
able the time for teaching, study, and 
planning. 

The Curriculum, Too 


A third area in which the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education found 
most teachers in need of further 
training is the field of curriculum 


construction and evaluation. In a 
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very real sense, each teacher is a 
curriculum builder. 

Although it is inefficient for every 
teacher to attempt on his own to de- 
velop a course of study, the fact that 
the curriculum in the ‘final analysis 
consists of the learning experiences 
that the teacher plans and makes 
available for students, means that the 
curriculum finally becomes a respon- 
sibility of the teacher. 

It is, therefore, important for teach- 
ers to participate in deciding on ob- 
jectives, in selecting learning experi- 
ences to be used, in working out ways 
of organizing these learning experi- 
ences, and in evaluating the extent to 
which the curriculum has been effec- 
tive. 

This requires some training in cur- 
riculum evaluation procedures as well 
as an opportunity for continued cur- 
riculum planning. The plan for the 
employment of teachers should take 
account of this need, making time 
available during the year and during 
the summer for study and planning. 

Properly qualified leadership and 
guidance is called for. The program 
also requires appropriately equipped 
rooms in which teachers can work, 
and a collection of materials on cur- 
riculum and evaluation procedures as 
well as a working collection of in- 
structional materials. 

It is especially necessary for teach- 
ers themselves to have a chance to 
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Teachers need camp experiences. 
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participate in newer educational ex- 
periences for children and youth that 
seem promising, so that they may see 
more clearly how to use the experi- 


ences. 

For example, there is an increas- 
ing recognition of the value in having 
schools provide camp experiences for 
young people. Camps can be conduct- 
ed to provide opportunities for types 
of informal social experiences, for in- 





struction in health, for nature study, 
and other types of outdoor experi 
ences not easily made available in the 
more formal school setting. 

If teachers are to see how to use 
camps for important educational pur 
poses, they themselves need camp ex 
periences. This suggests the import 
ance of planning short-term camp op- 
portunities for teachers. One way of 


(Continued on page 64) 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


about detective stories... 


etective stories constructively 
used can be of definite value in mind 
training, according to Professor Ney 


MacMinn of Northwestern Univer- 


sity. He particularly recommends the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe and Conan 








“These tales satisfy natural demand of the young for an 
exciting story. 

Professor MacMinn says, “While ful- 
filling a cardinal demand of children 
for stories of action, these stories have 
more to them than action. They con- 
tain a problem that is inherent to the 
action which is solved only by close 
reasoning. Step by step in each tale, 
the reader is carried from mystification 
to enlightenment, and in the process 
he is shown the method 
whereby the problem is 
solved.” 







Edgar Allan Poe said the solution 
of any mystery calls into play the 
» highest faculties of the mind, 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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““Cfrom these stories a critical taste can be formed 
that in time youngsters will demand stories be of a high 
order in subject and execution,” 

In the exercise of reasoning powers 
that an effective detective tale induces 
—by virtue of a young reader's urge 
to arrive at the mystery’s solution be- 
fore the author does —lies great bene- 
fit. Those children who practice this 
analytical form of thinking are learning 
to make a host of observations and in- 
ferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this 
theory is well illustrated, for Poe shifts 
emphasis from the mystery itself to the 
manner of its solution. Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories also help 
sharpen a young person’s ability to 
make sound observations and to draw 
correct inferences and conclusions. 


This information comes from Dr. Ney 
MacMinn, Department of English, 
Northwestern University. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigiev's Spe armint Gum helpful to them. 
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Ulaatcich 
to a crisp—but 


no loss to the owner! 


These are the ashes of National City 
Bank Travelers Checks destroyed in a 
fire. The owner received a prompt refund 
in full. 





It's grand assurance to know that when 
you carry NCB Travelers Checks your 
funds are completely safe from loss or 
theft. 


They’re as readily spendable as cash 
everywhere. Hotels, shops, rail, air and 
steamship lines know that NCB Travelers 
Checks, backed by The National City 
Bank of New York, protect them just as 
they do you. 


You sign NCB Travelers Checks once* 
when you buy them—and a second 
time** when you spend them. They are 
good until used. Cost only 75c per $100. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 











BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DARE THEM 
to be good spellers! 


s MosT difficult subject to teach 
effectively is—SPELLING.* 

It seems to do no good to empha- 
size the importance of spelling. There 
is no glamor or glory in learning to 
spell; but unless one learns, he will 
be “gooey” on the job, and be cast 
into an outer gloomy doom, in the 
twinkling of an eye—fired. 

The heart of the trouble of a poor 
speller is indifference or ignorance, 


| possibly both. He doesn’t consider it 


essential, nor does he know he can’t 
spell. Hence, he just gums up the 
page of a letter—otherwise acceptable, 
perhaps—with errors. 


100 Words 


For weeks the class had not been 
acquiring the desired proficiency. I 
challenged their efficiency, stating that 
I doubted their ability to spell 100 
words. To which a number bantered, 
“If I know the words you are going 
to give, I can spell them.” 

“Your dare is accepted,” I replied. 
Here are the words used: 
satisfactorily 


mayor 
nickel considerably 
league inseparably 
eliminate remittance 
grief advisable 
receive privilege 
inasmuch peculiar 
salary similar 
debit certificate 

| responsible customers 
estimate desperate 
temporarily prepaid 
liscontinue delinquent 
cordially undoubtedly 
ascertain prevailing 
percentage decidedly 
foreign warehouse 
justified appreciation 
credit familiar 
immense preliminary 
immediate prominent 
patience permanent 
sanitary duplicate 


* This article is reprinted from The Compass, 
official publication of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges, Volume XII, No. 5, 
May 15, 1948, page 4. Mr. Edwards is director 
of the Interstate Vocational University, Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 
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seized administration 
gasoline affidavit 
disappoint consequently 
presentation dividends 
candidate stationery 
code imitation 
telegram distribute 
solicit anticipate 
cashier circumstances 
preparation superintendent 
necessarily supervision 
occasionally temperature 
recommendation prospective 
questionnaire _ treasurer 
accommodation responsible 
maintenance inability 
primarily ineligible 
truly bookkeeping 
strictly division 
respectively approximate 
acceptable acknowledgment 
agreeable February 
appropriate Wednesday 
proportion automobile 
prosperous legislation 
respectable secretary 
correspondence signature 


When their papers were received, 
the words missed were not checked, 
the number missed was indicated. The 
student had to find on his own paper 
the ones he missed (in the dictionary, 
really). So here was an accepted 
challenge of his own choosing: to find 
the ones misspelled, to learn them, to 
prove he could spell them, “If he 
knew beforehand the words to be 
spelled.” 

“When are you going to give this 
same list again ?”’ they queried,” 

“Just as soon as you are ready; 
one, two, or three days from now,” 
I answered. 


Improvement 


They went to work. Some of the 
results: One who had missed 27 
words on the first test, missed only 
3 the second time. Gross total missed 
words, which totaled 603 the first 
time, were reduced to 260 the second 
try, and to 223 the third attempt. 


The first time, every examinee 
spelled correctly just three words: in- 
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asmuch, credit, and prepaid. In the 
third round, every one spelled cor- 
rectly 25 words, an upped overall 
improvement from 3 percent to 25 
percent, in nine calendar days! 

The three words missed the great- 
est number of times were: accommo- 
dation (13); recommendation (12), 
and undoubtedly (11), totaling 36. 
On the third attempt, “misses” were 
reduced to 3, 2, and 5, respectively ; 
total net, 10. 

There seemed to be a “slip” on 
prepaid. It was misspelled on the 
third test, yet it had been spelled cor- 
rectly twice before. Salary just held 
its own, since it was missed two times 
on each test. 

A number of very interesting ob- 
servations, conclusions, or guesses, 
can be made, knowing the class per- 
sonnel and being somewhat acquaint- 
ed with their background. Just the 
overall result is shown here. Details, 
while just as provocative to the inter- 
ested teacher—perhaps more valuable 
—must be omitted. Brevity here 
leaves those nuggets to an initiating 
instructor. 


Special Attention 


Before the third test was given, at- 
tention was called to the following 
words to help the students master 
them permanently : 

Necessarily—has one c and double 
s, ends in ily. 

Occasionally—has double c and one 
sy, ends in ally. 

Recommendation—has one ¢ and 
double m. 

Accommodation—has double c and 
double m. 

Privilege—No “ledge”’ in this word, 
but it has two i's and two e’s. 

Questionnaire—has two n’s; it isn’t 
question-air, but question-naire. This 
should be noted carefully, as practi- 
cally all the words ending in naire 
have two n’s. 

Undoubtedly-—-Doubt is the noun; 
doubted is past tense of the verb; to 
obtain the adverb, use prefix un and 
suffix ly, in undoubtedly. 

Familiar and peculiar—Note that 
each of these ends with “liar” but, 
not so, similar. 

The three words, legible, illegible, 
and eligible, deserve special diagnosis. 
Legible means plain, clear, readable ; 
illegible, just the opposite. But eligible 
means qualified, as for an office. 
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Do Teachers Want 
To Take the Census? 


| The Bureau of the Census of 
| the United States Department 
| of Commerce hopes that teachers 
| may be the official census takers | 
| in April, 1950. The Bureau re- | 
|| quests school people to seriously 

| consider the proposal, and Mr. 
V. L. Nickell, Superintendent 

| of Public Instruction, has re- 

| quested the I.E.A. to help him 
secure teacher and board re- 

| action. 
| It is proposed that the 1949- 
50 school calendar be amended 
|| to allow a week of free time to 
the teacher between April 1 and 
15, 1950. If 600,000 teachers 
volunteer their services at the 
usual rates paid enumerators, 
the job can be done in a week. 
| Teachers would be assigned to 
| their own school communities. 
Reactions to the above pro- 
| posals are solicited by the I.E.A. 
Responses may be forwarded 
directly to Mr. Nickell, Centen- 
|| nial Building, Springfield, or to 
| the I.E.A. office at 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield. 

















Hence, ineligible, the word used on 
the test, means not qualified. 

Possessing that sense of 
necessary to save some sanity, I 
am always alert to the facetious, so 
often developed by a student. This 
test was no exception, even though it 
was on “mere spelling.” For instance, 
one youngster wrote “sign-nature”’ for 
signature. Another one helped me 
wonderfully, thus : 





humor | 


Long have I wondered and wished | 
for a polite term applicable to that | 


individual going down the street who 
stops, presses his nose against the 
plate glass, and cups his hands to his 
face in order to peer into a shop 


fronted with plate glass a la Bon Ami. | 


Now, I have it. One of the students, 
instead of writing bookkeeping, wrote 
“Boobpeeping.” Hereafter I shall be 
more charitable, and consider such an 
inept one a “Boobpeeper” instead of 
a “damphool.” 


October, 1948 





MODERN DENTAL 
AUTHORITIES URGE: 


BRUSH TEETH PROMPTLY AFTER EATING! 


Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
help you to teach this important practice. 





A Lucky Judy has a better chance for 
sounder teeth because her teacher now 
stresses the need for toothbrushing-with- 
gum-massage after eating. For tooth decay 
increases when food particles are left to 
ferment in the mouth. 






a a a ae 


A More children now visit the dentist regu- 
larly thanks to excellent training. Frequent 
check-ups and prompt dental attention can 
mean healthier teeth for your pupils in 
years ahead. 


Teachers report real > FPG 
help from Ipana’s 5- a 

Way Plan. With this 
effective material, 
pupils soon adopt 
important dental 
habits. Send for valu- 
able free unit today! 











| Educational Service Dept. ST-108, 
| Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., ! 
New York 20, N. Y. | 
| Please send me IPANA'’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR | 
DENTAL CARE. | 
| NAME | 
; NAME OF SCHOOL____ | 
| SCHOOL ADDREssS a 
| CITY er _statz__._.__.—s—*if 
| GRADE TAUGHT___CLASS ENROLLMENT 
sic lpebcipciiasteaseeien in tinionebilialeamepeetemsaiei ennai —_= 
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Sound Teaching 


By W. N. WITTENFELD 


Director of Public Relations, Bradley University 


Te of wire and paper tape 
sound recorders during the last year 
has been unable to keep up with sales, 
yet within the next year or two over 
sixty companies will be producing 
these highly desirable aids to instruc- 
tion for the schools of the country at 
a cost within the budget of all. 
Superior to disc recording in many 
cases, these new recorders have found 
many uses in schools and colleges. 
This is illustrated by their use here 
at Bradley University, where a num- 
ber of both wire and paper tape 
recorders are in constant use. 


Journalism 


For the journalism classes, the 
Webster wire recorder picked up the 
radio program describing the wed- 
ding of Princess Elizabeth—this at 
5 a. M. Later in the day the journal- 
ism classes heard the verbal descrip- 
tion of the wedding over the wire 
tape. Students were assigned to get 
the facts from the recorded descrip- 
tion and to write the story. By eve- 
ning they could compare their work 
with that of the releases in the city 
papers. Disliking the early rising, 
Dr. David White, head of the jour- 
nalism department, bought a_ time 
clock so that the programs could be 
recorded while he slept. 

In the radio news writing class, 
the wire recorder is indispensable. 
Major radio commentators are re- 
corded and students then analyze 
them for style, propaganda, etc. The 
students also write their own radio 
news and then play it back for criti- 
cism—both by self and by the class. 
All of this costs practically nothing, 
for the wires can be reused an un- 
limited number of times. 


Latest use of the wire recorder for 
journalism at Bradley is the record- 
ing of interviews with visiting celebri- 
ties. Not only does this give a careful 
analysis of the interview technique 
but it checks students on the accuracy 
of their reporting and gives many stu- 
dents a chance to write copy. Because 
the school has its own weekly news- 
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Bradley University achieves it with 


wire and paper tape recorders, which 


may bring the world into the class- 


paper and news bureau, good copy 
finds its way into print. Now that wire 
recorders are used in the journalism 
classes, subject matter is not only up 
to date; it is up to the minute. This 
realism motivates students. 


Music 


Musi¢ departments find innumera- 
ble uses for the new recorders. Ex- 
perience at Bradley indicates the best 
buy for this purpose is a paper tape 
recorder. An inexpensive table model 
Soundmirror with non-directional mi- 
crophone gives excellent results. 

Recent introduction of a_ plastic 
tape permits greater fidelity of re- 
production over a wider range of 
sound than is possible with the pa- 
per tape. These new tapes may be 
used on the same machines as are 
the paper tapes, and are definitely 
better for use by music depart- 
ments. 


All voice, piano, and instrumental 
students use the paper tape recorder 
so they can later hear themselves. 
Hearing his own performance often 
prompts a student to ask, “Do I really 
sound like that?” A very convincing 
way to correct poor work! The 
teacher is then in a good position to 
sell the student on what must be done 
to improve. Similarly, the best means 
of keeping band members on their 
notes is to play back recordings of 
the band for members to criticize. 

Incidentally, these recorders are so 
sensitive that during a recent re- 
hearsal of the Peoria Symphony a 





“Do I Sound Like That?” 


October, 


room, or let a student hear himself. 


recording was made by placing the 
machine in a corner of the room. Not 
one of the musicians realized a re- 
cording was being made and yet the 
recording was excellent. Similarly, 
one of the university instructors was 
playing for a National Concert Bu- 
reau contest. A tape recorder in the 
next room picked up the music per- 
fectly. The music was played back to 
the judge, who had been unaware 
that it was being recorded. 

Naturally this tempting device 
causes all faculty and student recitals 
as well as all faculty radio broadcasts 
to be recorded. Original student com- 
positions also are recorded for class 
use. 


Speech 


Instructors in speech classes and 
remedial speech work feel the record- 
ers are almost indispensable. Due to 
the sensitivity, microphones may be 
inconspicuously located to pick up all 
types of speech work. Here again, 
“Do I sound like that... !” testifies 
to the importance of the device. 

At the first meeting of the speaking 
and voice classes, chain introductions 
are made. Students of course are 
unaware that the recording is being 
made. This recording forms the basis 
for some very well motivated study 
and practice. In these speaking voice 
classes, the recorders are used to help 
lower the pitch, eliminate nasality, 
improve inflection and articulation. 


Also, round-table discussions are 
recorded by hidden microphones. 
These recordings then are used for 
criticism and analysis of discussion 
methods. Interviewing techniques, 
too, can be critically evaluated. Here 
the chain interview technique is easily 
used and recorded. Students hear 
themselves both as interviewer and 
interviewee. 

Contemplated radio programs and 
story techniques may be tried out by 
speech classes before actual use. One 
of the Bradley radio speech classes 
found considerable satisfaction in pro- 
ducing “Alice in Wonderland” and 
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then testing it on groups of small 
children to determine its effectiveness. 

Instructors working with remedial 
speech cases find recorders a very in- 
expensive means of self-help for stu- 
dents. Almost all types of speech de- 
fectives receive help in recording and 
listening to their speech; those with 
indistinct speech, dialectic speech, 
stuttering, and articulating difficulties 
are among those helped. 

Logic 

Logical discussion and statements 
of opinion based on facts are among 
the goals in the Great Books course 
at Bradley, as is also the case in 
many courses in English, speech, the 
social sciences. Here the tape record- 
ing assures emphasis on critical 
thought. A routine part of the course 
is a playback of class discussion ac- 
companied by a careful evaluation by 
instructor and class. 

Mrs. LaVerne Miller, originator of 
the technique at Bradley, has pro- 
duced praiseworthy results. By this 
technique she has greatly reduced the 
common weaknesses of such courses, 
namely, the tendency of students to 
give personal opinions without rea- 
sonable support and the tendency to 
digress from the topic under discus- 
— Low Cost 

Original cost and upkeep of at least 
one recorder per school is within the 
scope of the budget of even the small- 
est school. The ease of operation and 
fidelity of reproduction are superior 
to disc recordings and over a period 
of time much cheaper. Because the 
wires and tapes can be re-used a 
limitless number of times and can 
easily be repaired if broken, the de- 
vice can be used constantly where the 
costs of discs would prevent the use 
of a recorder. Also, half-hour record- 
ings may be made on either wire or 
tape; there is no need to put on a 
whole series of records for either re- 
cording or for reproduction. 

Hour Recordings 

Two-speed motors may be ob- 
tained for the Soundmirror so that 
a full hour may be recorded. The 
slower speed is satisfactory for voice 
work, but not good for music. The 
wire recorders also have provisions 
for increasing the length of record- 
ing to one hour. These hour record- 
ings permit full reproduction of most 
classroom activities and student pro- 
grams. 
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SERVING THE LAYMAN 
(Continued from page 55) 
year to contributing groups, and have 
yet to be critized for the use we 
made of their money. In this way 
they feel that they are serving the 
youth of their community directly 
where it is needed, without any fan- 


fare. 


This kind of contact between the 
school personnel and the citizen makes 
for excellent public relations. It can 
bring more voters to the polls at 
election time, create more parent and 
lay interests in the school, and make 
the taxpayer more conscious of the 
schools’ needs. 


It is important for the school and 
the public to get better acquainted and 
to work together for the good of both 
through the education of the youth 
in that community. The classroom 
teacher or a lesser administrator can 
do this with merit, and relieve the top 
administrators for the bigger tasks. 

Serving the layman can be recom- 
mended to any school staff for the 
benefits received on both sides of the 
speaker's table. 
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Why are the Ps 
le Ferny BOOKS | 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


BUILDING NEEDS 
(Continued from page 46) 
covered with louvers placed below 
fluorescent fixtures, eliminating all 
glare and achieving excellent dif- 

fusion. 

With proper heating and ventilat- 
ing, the ceiling heights are being re- 
duced to as little as nine feet, thus 
lowering construction costs. Radian 
heating is increasing in popularity, 
particularly in the primary rooms. 
Some engineers believe that a unit 
heater-ventilator should also be in- 
stalled to take care of the sudden 
fluctuations in temperature due to 
radiation from the sun, or body heat: 

Elementary classrooms are being 
equipped with work areas, either as 
adjoining rooms or as a part of the 
classroom itself. 

It is impossible to discuss all of 
the building features in the modern 
school. We do see an increasing 
emphasis. on functionalism and flexi- 
bility. Thus the school serves the 
needs of the growing child rather than 
being simply a monument to which 
the local residents may point with 
pride. 
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@For Brightest 
_ Clearest Pictures 
@ For Unsurpassed 
Fidelity of Sound 


The INCOMPARABLE® 


16mm. Sound-Silent PROJECTOR 


The entirely new lighter-weight DeVry 
“Bantam” with projector, amplifier, 
speaker, screen in one streamlined 
case gives you cool, velvet-smooth, 
silent operation ... 100 to 2000 foot 
film capacity—(75 minutes of uninter- 
rupted ‘“‘show”) . .. Positive film safety 
... Simple threading, focusing, servic- 
ing .. . 28-pound pick-up (operating) 
weight. Truly a “theatre-in-a-suitcase”’ 
—designed and built by the same 
craftsmen who build DeVry 35mm. 
theatre projectors—to give you pro- 
fessional quality projection of black & 
white or color at both sound and silent 
speeds. Adequate illumination (750- 
1000 watts) for projecting brilliant 
pictures in assembly halls and audi- 


toriums. Priced at only $345.00 


COMPARE DeVRY's 
wow-free, flutter-free, hum-free ompli- 
fication of a piano film, 

Light-meier the 
brilliance that floods 
the screen's entire 
surface. 
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Educational Aids Service 
2110 Maple Ave. 
Evanston, 1!!. 


Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry 
*"Bentam”™. 


NAME..... ovveee 
ADDRESS... ..-eeecevere 
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THE DEAN'S PLACE 





NOTE: Deans and counselors 
of the high schools and colleges 
feel that their position should be 
one of vital leadership in the 
educational program of this coun- 
try. Reflecting that conviction, 
this article summarizes a discus- 
sion* at the last convention of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women. 











I. THESE grave and challenging 
times, the schools, ever critical of 


| their own program and of the methods 
they employ, should ask themselves 


(1) Wherein have we failed? and (2) 
What can we—what must we do? 
In this spirit of self-challenging, IIli- 
nois deans of women, in annual con- 
vention, considered the vital question : 
“What is the dean’s place in the pro- 
gram of the school?” 

The program of the school—To 


| discuss the content of this program 


is not within the purpose or scope 
of this article. But to understand the 


| dean’s place in the program of the 


school, it is important that we outline 


| briefly what may be considered the 


characteristics of a vital school pro- 
gram. 


Three-Fold Basis 


Any program for growth that is to 
be real must have a three-fold basis: 
There must be a philosophy, a plan, 


| and a course of action. To the degree 


| that such a 


program exists in a 
school, you will find an administra- 
tion, a faculty, a student body, and 
a community motivated by common 
purposes, participating in mutual 


| planning, and united in meaningful 
| action. 





What is the dean’s place in such a 
program? Of one thing we can be 
sure: If her fullest contribution is 
to be realized, her place must be one 
of leadership marked by vision grow- 
ing out of informed social concern. 

But, in the end, the vitality and 
the importance of the dean’s role in 
the school will depend upon two 


* The ispowtes deans participated in this dis- 
cussion: Miss Helen Shuman, Dean of Women, 
Southern Illinois Upiversty, Carbondale; Miss 
Eunice Prutsman, Dean o Girls, Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero; Miss Helen Moor, 
Dean of Women, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb; Miss Edith Gramlich, Dean 
of Girls, Pekin Community High School, Pekin; 
Mrs. Pauline Galvarro, Dean of Students, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston. 


October, 


things: first, upon the breadth of the 
dean’s own interpretation of her job; 
and, finally, upon the administration’s 
concept of her possibility for service. 
Administrative leadership here, as in 
all phases of the school program, can 
and will define the direction as well 
as the limits of the growth of the 
school. 

As the dean interprets her job and 
finds her most effective place in the 
school, she will be concerned with 
three major activities: (1) The dean 
must know the school, (2) she must 
build a program, and (3) she must 
continue to grow on the job. 


Philosophy 

As a basis for knowing the school, 
the dean must know the philosophy 
of the administration and the degree 
of common understanding that exists 
among the faculty, the student body, 
and the community. Happy is the 
situation where that philosophy is 
meaningful, broad, and consistent. 

Where no philosophy is really alive, 
short-sighted decisions are made, de- 
termined by the pressures of the 
moment, and significant growth is 
well-nigh impossible. On the other 
hand, knowing that decisions and 
courses of action will be developed in 
line with a clearly recognized philoso- 
phy gives the dean confidence and 
inspiration to work towards building 
a vital and effective program. 

A dean may gain this knowledge 
of the actual working philosophy by 
conferring with the administration, 
by reading what has been written 
about the purposes of the school, by 
studying the school offering, and by 
observing where emphases are really 
placed, as well as the methods where- 
by the program is actually developed. 

With this background of knowledge 
of the philosophy of the school, what 
is the responsibility of the dean? For- 
tunate is she if she finds herself in 
fundamental agreement with the ad- 
ministrative viewpoint. Where such 
a working basis exists, where the dif- 
ferences are primarily in meth- 
ods to be used, the dean must accept 
a responsibility which she is not 
always willing to assume. 

She must constantly feed into ad- 
ministrative channels information of 
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as the dean sees it... 


By ALICE E. JONES 
Dean of Girls 
Leyden Community High School 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


the activities being developed in the 
school, with emphasis upon the edu- 
cational objectives upon which they 
are based. 

She must gather information to 
support changes which she feels are 
necessary, and she must see that its 
import is understood by the admin- 
istration and by the school. 

She herself must also be alert and 
mobile to evaluate her own philosophy 
and to adjust her own procedures as 
she gains new insights into the school 
situation. 

Program 


The developing program should 
thus reflect continued flexibility, as 
well as a consistent adherence to a 
sound basic philosophy. 

Since the effectiveness of a dean’s 
work in a school depends in a large 
measure upon the faculty members’ 
confidence in her, common under- 
standings there are also essential. 
Knowing the faculty means knowing 
the resources which they have at their 
command, and understanding the 
stresses and strains which they face. 
The nature of these resources must 
be known if their common impact is 
to be realized for the good of the 
school. 

A valuable dean will consider herself 
as a person whose chief job is to 
facilitate the work of teachers and 
students, and thus help make their 
experiences more meaningful. 

She will recognize the contribution 
of everyone to the guidance program; 
she will be equally ready to work with 
others to bring about desired results 
or to keep hands off and let others 
accomplish the same thing in a way 
that is often better than her own. 

She realizes that it doesn’t matter 
who gets the credit for a good piece 
of work, but rather that the work be 
accomplished and that the program 
move on. Such an attitude should 
breed mutual confidence between the 
dean and the rest of the faculty as 
they work together on what is at best 
a very difficult assignment—teaching 
in a modern school. 
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Finally, to know the school most 
significantly, the dean must know the 
student body. 

This means not only being aware 


of the psychological and physical pat- | 
terns which are commonly studied, | 
but also really knowing them in the | 
concrete, personal instances. It means 


knowing the home, the social pres- 
sures and the resultant stresses and 
strains that operate there—pressures 
which determine to a large degree the 
product that presents itself at the 
doors of the school. 

It means understanding the real 
purposes of young people and know- 
ing the degree to which they find their 
school experiences meaningful in 
terms of these purposes. It therefore 
means bringing a reality to the school 


program which both students and | 


faculty can recognize. 
It means knowing the traditions 


that have grown, for better or for | 


worse, into the very fiber of the 


school. Knowing the students means 
| 


knowing the culture which has pro- 
duced them and in which they must 
eventually find a meaningful place. 

This broad challenge to know the 
school brings us again to our earlier 
statement that the place of the dean 
in the school is one of leadership and 
of participation in the over-all pro- 
gram, 

The pattern of her activities will of 
course vary to the degree that all 
schools are unique in their needs and 
their resources. Many emphases will 
be common, and will most certainly 
include the following : 


A major responsibility in the | 


guidance program, with its related 
emphases upon individual counsel- 
ing and group activity; 


Direct contribution to the cur- | 


riculum-building program, whether 
in the area of classroom or extra- 
class activity ; 

Responsibility for helping to de- 
velop a strong liaison between the 
community and all the agencies of 
the school. 

As a consequence of this broad 
relationship, the dean should be able 
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CAN 
YOu 
Measure 
THE 
TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF A 
CLASSROOM 
» FILM ? 


| How do you choose films for your 






| classroom ? 


By title? By subject matter? By 
whether or not they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The im- 
| portant question good teachers always 
ask is, “What does the film teach?” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


| are teaching instruments. Long before 
cameras start shooting an EBFilm, ex- 


perienced educators decide what educa- 
| tional concepts will go into it. Every 
| episode, literally every shot, is planned 
| in advance as a specific learning experi- 
| ence for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique motion picture techniques are 


| worked out to implant these teaching 


concepts effectively, lastingly. 
The Result? EBFilms do more ac- 
tual teaching per foot of film than any 


| 
other films made. 
When you choose an EBFilm, you 
| know it is core curriculum material . . . 
an authentic, forceful teaching tool de- 
signed by educators for educators. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Walter S. Renner 
570 Normal Road, DeKalb 
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to assist in bringing the resources of 
the whole school to bear upon an 
individual or group problem. Such a 
contribution is possible only where a 
broad concept of the function of the 
dean operates. 

Knowing the school and building a 
program can never be a static experi- 
ence. Likewise, a dean who is learn- 
ing and building is growing on the 
job. She must have certain resources 
within herself if she is to give any- 
thing of value to those who turn to 
her. Above all, she must have self- 
understanding to free her for the 
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PASTE 


A CARRY-HOME CASE 


Children will take extra pains and greater 
pride in their schoolwork if they have an at- 
tractive bag to carry it home in. To make, use 
heavy white paper 12” x 18”. Fold in half 
crosswise. Bind sides with paper or transparent 
tape. Make rainbow stripes with CRAYOLA 
, Colored Wax Crayons. For 
west ay handles, make a 6” circle, 
"Til rt if fold in half and cut out as 


indicated. Paste inside, al- 
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lowing a 1” lap. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Ask us about FLEXOCA. 


the new art medium 





| to be attained. 
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The Dean’s Goal: Happy Students 


greatest satisfactions in both profes- 
sional and personal living. 

She may need to face squarely the 
frustrations of singleness, to recognize 
it as such, and learn to live more or 
less comfortably with the imperfec- 
tions of such a life. With her need 
to give and to receive affection and 
her responsibility for the development 
of others, there must be a mature 
attitude which demand a 
return dependence beyond the point 
where it has meaning and value. 

A sense of humor is perhaps the 
most saving grace a dean can possess. 
It will dissuade her from attempting 
to “reform the world” and will help 
her to see herself “as others see her.” 
Knowing herself through the eyes of 
others can only result in greater toler- 
ance of their needs and in less cer- 
tainty of her own omnipotence. 


does not 


The growing dean will constantly 
turn to resources outside herself for 
professional stimulation. University 
offerings in the areas of research, ex- 
perimentation, and special workshop 
guidance are increasingly challenging. 
The programs offered by the profes- 
sional with 
educators, community relations—all 
have valuable contributions to make. 

The dean who is fortunate enough 
to find time to herself—will turn to 
recreation of some kind, whether it 
be with favorite friends or “living 
alone and liking it.” 

Beyond these resources, for real 
maturity one must go even further. 
One must find purposes larger than 
oneself if security in personal life is 
Mature adults are 
sorely needed in our confused world 


organizations, contacts 


| if young people are to be given the 


leadership they must have today. 
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Illinois Deans of Women 
Will Meet December 2-4 


Guidance-minded educators of sec- 
ondary and higher institutions will 
pool their thinking at the Edgewater 
Seach Hotel December 2 to 4, stres- 
sing “Working Toward a World at 
Peace.” 

Featured speakers will be Dr. S. 
A. Hamrin, professor of education at 
Northwestern University and an au- 
thor and lecturer in the field of guid- 
ance, and Dean Dorothy Gebauer of 
Texas University, president of the 
National Association of Deans of Wo- 
men. 

“Facing Realities at Home,” a sym- 
posium; will be followed by an au- 
dience round table, “Facing Realities 
of World Citizenship,” the latter di- 
rected by Miss Ruth Beck of North- 
western University and Proviso 
Township High School. 

The manager of local arrangements, 
Dr. Eva Pring of Oak Park Town- 
ship High School, anticipates attend- 
ance of counselors from throughout 
the state, including many from the 
Chicago area, 

HELEN E. WILSON, President 
Illinois Association 
of Deans of Women 





ADULT EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 57) 
doing this might be by having a camp 
as one place for summer workshops 
for the in-service training of teachers. 
Another way to help teachers be- 
come acquainted with the possibilities 
of newer types of educational experi- 
ences is to equip the instructional 
materials workroom with various au- 
dio-visual aids, and provide consulta- 
tive service to guide teacher explora- 
tions of the possible contributions of 
these materials. 


Plus Personal Development 


Teachers, along with all other 
adults, need a continuing program of 
personal development. The strain of 
teaching is very great, and it may 
result in physical deterioration and 
mental breakdown unless attention is 
given to the physical and mental hy- 
giene of teachers. 

To maintain the teacher’s physical 
health, the modern school should plan 
the teacher-day so there is- alter- 
nation between intense activity and 
more leisurely activity, and opportu- 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK... Zasembet 7-15 


UE. il your schools 


Many special aids have been pre- 
pared for planners of American Edu- 


cation Week programs. These in- 
clude the poster pictured above, a 
manual, fact sheets, leaflets, plays, 
radio scripts and recording, a movie 
trailer, mats for advertisements and 
illustrations, and a special packet. For 
a complete order list, write direct to 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


nity, where needed, for brief naps in 
early or middle afternoon. 

The building must be planned to 
include a lunchroom for teachers 
which permits greater relaxation than 
does the noisy cafeteria, and a rest- 
room for naps, as well as lounge 
rooms, to lessen tension during the 
day. 

With reference to both physical 
and mental hygiene, the Commission 
on Teacher Education found the de- 
velopment of an arts and crafts pro- 
gram particularly useful. Many teach- 
ers had had little opportunity to work 
in the arts and crafts. Their lack of 
experience in these areas limited their 
use of such media of communication 
and expression in their work with 
children, and it also prevented them 
from using the arts as one important 
means for gaining increased emo- 
tional integration. 

Opportunities for painting, for 
drawing, for craft work, for creative 
writing, for music, are all opportuni- 
ties that can contribute to the per- 
sonal development of teachers and to 
their physical and mental health. 

Because the teachers are the pri- 
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‘Far With Distance — Near By Heart’ 


“I wish your delicate attention shall 
be the beginning of an exchange of 
ideas with our friends of the U.S.A 
so far with distance but so near by 
heart.” 

Thus a French teacher expresses 
her delight that the gifts made pos- 
sible by the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund have opened up a channel of 
communication with American teach- 
ers. 

“Like a light in the night,” is the 
way a teacher in Berlin, Germany, 
describes the receipt of a CARE 
food package which he _ received 
through the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. 

“These are samples,” reports Presi- 
dent Glenn E. Snow of the National 
Education Association, “of the stream 
of letters arriving daily at N.E.A. 
headquarters, thanking the teachers 
of America for the gifts they have 
received through the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund.” 

These letters, President 
promises, will be sent on to teacher 
associations throughout the country 
as soon as translations can be made, 
so that teachers who wish to corres- 
pond and provide further aid may do 
so. 

Returns reaching the N.E.A. for 
the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
now total more than a quarter of a 
million dollars. Of this sum, Illinois 
teachers contributed more than $12,- 


Snow 


700. 


mary resources upon which a school 
depends, it is especially important for 
the school to provide opporiunities 
for their personal development. Fa- 
cilities within the building and com- 
petent leadership in the arts and crafts 
are needed. 

Finally, an_ effective 
program for teachers will afford op- 
portunities for them to participate in 
the program of social education for 
other adult groups which the school 


educational 


will serve. 

It is important to recognize that 
the education of teachers in service 
includes not only their professional 
and personal development, but also 
their development as citizens. They 
share the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship with the other citizens of the 
community, and with them need op- 
portunities for continuing study and 
discussion of critical issues. 


October, 1948 


Much of the fund went for CARE 
packages for teachers in Europe, the 
Philippine Islands, and Japan. Thirty 
thousand dollars went to aid teachers 
in the Mass Education Movement 
project in Szechuan Province in 
China. A like amount went for pro- 


books to be distributed 


fessional 
through the American Book Center 
to all war-devastated countries. Forty 
thousand dollars went for scholarships 
to bring teachers from war-devastated 
lands to the United States for study. 








\T’S READY" 


SWANK’S 

10th ANNUAL 

16 mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOG 


Bigger and Better 
AND IT’S YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm films listed— 


in every classification . . . educational 
travel world events 
features religious . plus the 


latest projectors and movie equipment 


Write for your copy now — from 
Swank —the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 


w 


{SWANK MOTION PICTURES in, 


614 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis 5, Mo 








What Should You Tell 
Them About the Draft? 


“Educational Trend,” a supplement 
to Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
recently outlined the probable effects 
of the draft upon the education of 
youth. 

With the permission of the pub- 
lisher, Mr. A. C. Croft, the following 
items are presented: 

Advise young men to plan their 
school careers as if the draft law were 
not in effect, since a greater number 
of men would be disrupted by anxiety 
and uncertainty than would have 
their educational plans disrupted by 
the draft. Many eligible youths, for 
several reasons, may never be called. 
The local selective service board, be- 
ing the high draft authority, should 
be consulted freely by youths who 
have questions regarding their plans 
and status. 

The draft law makes no provisions 
at present for G.I. educational bene- 
fits such as those pertaining to veter- 
ans of the recent world war. Bills 
providing such benefits will undoubt- 
edly be introduced in Congress. 

About 30,000 men per month will 
be drafted during the next twelve 
months, depending upon voluntary 
enlistments. The draft will serve the 
Army, primarily. 

All male persons, 19 to 26, are sub- 
ject to the draft. Service will be for 
21 consecutive months. Veterans will 


register, but will not be subject to 
induction if they served between 
September 16, 1940, and June 24, 
1948, for twelve months or more, or 
for more than 90 days between De- 
cember 7, 1941, and September 2, 
1945. 

Those who served between Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, 
for more than 90 days but less than 
a year, are deferred conditionally : 
they must enlist or accept an ap- 
pointment in one of the reserve com- 
ponents, if asked to do so by their 
local board. 

Ministerial students, ministers, 
R.O.T.C. members, students in high 
school and college, and “sole surviv- 
ing sons where other sons or 
daughters were killed in action” are 
eligible for deferment—high-school 
students being eligible for deferment 
until graduation or their twentieth 
birthdays, and college students until 
the end of the academic year. 

The Army will begin operating 
huge, well-financed training centers 
which, in a sense, will make up a sys- 
tem of vocational and technical schools 
which will compete with the public 
schools for instructors and educa- 
tional advisers. Great quantities of 
textbooks and teaching equipment 
and materials will be required. Many 
youths, going directly from high 
school to training camps, may never 
enroll in college. 

Further details are presented in the 
July, 1948, “Educational Trend,” 
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Different .. » Delightful! 


WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 


of 5 primary supplementary readers by Sharp, Young, and Storm 


Different stories about young animals. . . 
to teaching primary reading with two-way vocabulary con- 
trol (within the series and with leading basic series)... . 
Delightful full-color illustrations—more than 700 in all! 


. A new approach 


Who Are You? : 

—the pre-primer 
Watch Me—the primer 
Downy Duck Grows Up 

—the first reader 
Little Lost BoBo 

—the second reader 

Chippy Chipmunk's Va- 
cation—the third reader 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


we STECK COMPANY 
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$7, 

a7 ie 
Publishers al ys 
AUSTIN, TEXAS One 

October, 
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available at fifteen cents per single 
copy and discounts in volume, through 
the Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
Deep River, Connecticut. 





4A GOOD SCHOOL 

(Continued from page 40) 
play are important. Consistent with 
an organic approach, however, these 
physical activities are of full value 
only as they permit the individual to 
express, evaluate, and rebuild his in- 
tellectual and emotional attitudes to- 
ward human relationships. 

Needless to say, if the principle of 
identifying one’s own welfare with the 
welfare of others is granted, some of 
the ruthless competition that marks 
some of our scholastic physical activi- 
ties does not show to advantage. 

5. Finally, growing out of all these 
characteristics, the program of the school 
shouid be such that the student is con- 
tinually led to develop values and stand- 
ards of conduct that he understands, to 
which he is devoted, and by which he 
increasingly guides his life. 

Characteristics such as these may 
be used as primary criteria in the 
evaluation of a school program. It 
does little good, however, to apply 
such standards unless they are accept- 
ed by the community in which the 
school operates. 

In many localities, the school can 
call directly on citizens to sit down 
with school people to plan the funda- 
mental orientation of the school and 
build community understanding and 
support. Such procedures as those 
described by Superintendent W. R. 
MclIntosh* in the February ILLINoIs 
EpucaTion, by which the school in- 
vited citizens to state their judgment 
of educational conditions, help to get 
opinions into the open, create interest 
in educational problems, and provide 
concrete material around which to 
center public discussions of the prob- 
lems and functions of education. From 
such beginnings, community partici- 
pation in understanding and guiding 
an educational program may grow in 
number of participants and nature of 


participation. 


When both the community and 
school people are clear in their own 
minds about what things come first in 
education and why, the school and 
community will be in a fair way to 
seeing wherein the schools measure 
up or fail. This is the framework of 
evaluation. 


* McIntosh, W. R., “We Invited Compiaints,” 
Inutnors Epucation, February, 1948, page 135. 
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Of All Things... 


The American Junior Red Cross 
has set aside November 1 to 15 for 
“reenlistment” of school children for 
another year of service. 

The organization, 19,000,000 strong, 
has a practical, down-to-earth ap- 
proach to the problems besetting chil- 
dren in other lands. 

Since the close of the war members 
have sent $2,106,192 worth of black- 
boards, paper, printing equipment, 
books, powdered milk, cod liver oil, 
and numerous other educational and 
health supplies to ease the problem of 
attending school overseas. 

A personal touch, which might be 
lost in such large-scale bulk ship- 
ments, has been supplied through 
$3,336,518 worth of individual gift 
boxes of school and health supplies 
that children buy and pack at school. 

One of the current projects is to 
send to the French Junior Red Cross 
for child amputees a supply of exer- 
cising equipment including swings, 
dumbbells, and croquet sets. 

French vocational education text- 
books and basic equipment for courses 
in photography, book-binding, and 
watchmaking will go along, too—all 
paid for by the National Children’s 
Fund of the American Junior Red 
Cross. The children of Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia are still exchanging school cor- 
respondence albums with American 
children. In this country the albums 
are made up of pictures, letters, and 
samples of lesson material and hand- 
craft that accurately portray the way 
American children live, work, think, 
and play. 

* 


A chance to participate in the 
fourth World Christmas Festival is 
extended by its sponsor, Church 
World Service, Inc., to American 
boys and girls and their teachers and 
friends who have already sent nearly 
one million Christmas and Chanukah 
presents to children overseas. 

To reach overseas in time for the 
Festival in numerous’ war-torn 
countries December 15, all parcels 
should reach the Church World Serv- 
ice warehouse by November 1 at the 
latest. 

Address of the warehouse is 214 
East Twenty-first Street, New York 
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10, New York. Ten cents should be 
sent for each pound of parcel weight 
to help defray crating and shipping 
costs. 

The gifts should be attractively 
wrapped. They can be earmarked 
for one of the European countries ; 
without such earmarking, they will 
go to a country where the need is 
greatest. Pack in one box gifts only 
for one country, and write the name 
of that country on the outside of the 
box. 

To each present a little tag should 
be attached with the donor’s name 
and address clearly written on one 
side. On the other side indicate 
whether the gift is for a girl or a boy, 
and of what age. 

Persons who do not have time to 
make up packages may purchase 
them for $3 each from World Friend- 
ship Among Children, Church World 
Service. 


* 


Can the ocean support educa- 
tion? This intriguing question was 
posed by Prof. Harold F. Clark at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Dr. Clark said 


Recent school surveys show that 
reorganization is moving ahead at a 
good pace in Illinois, according to 
John K. Cox, director of rural school 
relations for the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Final survey reports from seventy- 
seven counties, Mr. Cox said, recom- 
mended 824 districts in place of the 
9,419 districts operating in those 
counties in the 1945-46 school year. 

“It is also interesting to note that 
133 new twelve-grade units have 
been set up within the state during 
the last year,” Mr. Cox observed. 
“Today, 56 percent of the pupils in 
the state, both rural and urban, are 
in twelve-grade units, thus obtaining 
the efficiency and economy available 
through combining the grade and 
high school units.” 

The urban vote was six and one- 
half to one for the twelve-unit setup, 
Mr. Cox reported, and in rural dis- 
tricts, where more adjustments must 
be made for the shift, the vote was 
two and one-half to one. 

The new units average 234 high 
school pupils and 603 grade school 
pupils each, Mr. Cox said. Average 
size per unit is 120 square miles. 





The 


that the most im- | 
portant event of | 
1945 was not the | 
end of the war, | 
nor the making of 
an atomic bomb; 
it was the an- 
nouncement that 
750,000 
miles of ocean be- 
longed to the 
United States 
Government as far 


square 


as jurisdiction and 
control were con- 
cerned. 


Speculating on 
the probable 
amount of oil, | 
mineral, plant, and 
animal wealth in- 
volved, Dr. Clark | 
asked: Should not 





BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 
Arithmetic Work Books 


Six brand new arithmetic work books, noted for: 

A wealth of carefully-graded drill material; 

Brief but clear process developments; 

Meaningful, life-situation problems; 

Careful coverage of leading courses of study; 
Complete accord with the recommendations of leading 
modern authorities; 

Development of reasoning; 

Periodic check-up drills and tests; 

Usability with any good series of arithmetic textbooks. 


For best results in your arithmetic 
-—— course we recommend these work books: —— 
Building with Numbers, Grade 3 
Follow the Signs, Grade 4 
Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 
How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 
Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 
Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


by Patton and Young 








teenth sections of 
this tideland be 
devoted to the 
support of the 
schools ? ; | 
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News Briefs 


of interest to 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS 








Twelve New Teachers 
Appointed at Normal 

Appointment of twelve new faculty 
members at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, beginning with the fall term, 
was announced by President R. W. 
Fairchild. 

They are: associate professors — Dr. 
Francis B. Belshe, from Connecticut 
Teachers College, New Britain, Con- 
necticut; Dr. Stanley K. Norton, from 
North Central College, Naperville (also 
assistant dean of men); assistant profes- 
sors Miss Margaret M. Duncan, from 
the University of Missouri; Victor E. 
Gimmestad, from St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota; Dr. Milford Joc- 
hums, from the University of Illinois; 
Miss Edna Nyquist, from Indiana Uni- 
versity; Miss Ruth Richards, from Wells 
College, Aurora, New York; Miss Char- 
lotte Wilcox, from the McLean County 
Health Unit; and instructors — Miss 
Viola Boekelheide, from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; Miss Helen 
Chiles, from Wheaton Community High 
School; Carl D. Heldt, from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; and Miss Edna M. 
Norskog,: from Alexandria, Minnesota. 


Eastern Wants $12,500,000 

As its part of a $50,000,000 biennial 
building budget request being made of the 
Sixty-sixth General Assembly by the 
teachers colleges of Illinois, Eastern IIli- 
nois State College will ask for approxi- 
mately $12,500,000. Major construction 
planned is a _ long-needed “laboratory 
school” to house high school and grades, 
plus a new nursery school and kinder- 
garten. This building, to cost over four 
million dollars, would be a model for all 
new construction in consolidated districts 
of the area. Other buildings included are 
dormitories for 300 men and 300 women, 
a vocational education building, and new 


greenhouse. 





Robinson Joins U.I. Staff 

Dr. Stanley Robinson, a member of the 
Eastern Illinois State College business 
education staff since 1939, has accepted a 
position as assistant dean of extension 
under Dr. Robert Browne and associate 
professor of management in the college 
of commerce at the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Robinson is succeeded at Eastern by 
Willard G. Adams, M. A., Boston Uni- 
versity. 

29 Illinoisans Go 
On N.E.A. Tours 

Twenty-nine Illinois teachers 
members of the 1948 program of tours 
arranged by the division of travel ser- 
vices of the National Education Associa- 
tion. They were: 

NorTHWEST-CALIFORNIA- YELLOWSTONE— 
Miss Nellie Doty, Ewing; Miss Elizabeth 
Doty, Mt. Vernon. 

NorTHWEST-JASPER — Miss Edith M. 
Lewis, Elmhurst; Miss Catherine E. 
Holmes and Miss Florence M. Andrews, 
Chicago; Miss Leola E. Williams, Kirk- 
land. 

Rocky MountTAINs-CALIFORNIA-SOUTH- 
WwEst—Janet and Stanislausa Koziol, Chi- 
cago; Mildred Eichhoiz, Cicero. 

New ENGLAND-QuEBEC — Marjorie A. 
Davis, Villa Park; Hazel Pyatt, Duquoin ; 
Julia Williamson, Harrisburg; Ruth E. 
Trevithick, Hinsdale; Elizabeth Floyd 
Abel, Oak Park; Pansy L. Edwards, Mo- 
line; Elsie M. Magee, Geneseo; Maude 
M. Sweney and Harriette Crockett, Can- 
ton; Kate Weir and Jennie J. Graham, 
Rock Island; Marvin Harrison, Willow 
Hill; Mildred Findley, Sparta; Esther 
Lydia Johnson, Elmhurst. 

EASTERN Cit1ES—Ruth Lenoir Russell, 
Homewood; Mabel and Maud Moon, Jo- 
liet. 

Cusa—Mary A. Ryan, Joliet; Annie E. 
King, DeKalb. 

Mextco—Ruth Ann Hohler, Peotone. 


were 


THE NEW CENTRAL BUILDING in the training school project at Southern 
Ilinois University, contracts for which have been awarded at a cost of $2,243,804, 


is to be completed about December 1, 1949. 


It will include’ kindergarten, 


nursery school, grade school and high school classrooms, a gymnasium, and an 


auditorium. 
building and equip it. 


68 


Funds will be asked of the next General Assembly to complete the 


October, 


Additions to Faculty 
Ai Western Announced 

Additions to the faculty at Western 
Illinois State College this fall include: 

A. Oren Gould, director of bands in 
the Vandalia public schools last year, 
who was appointed to a new position in 
the music department. 

Leslie J. Van Etten, vocational agri- 
culture teacher in the Colchester High 
School, to fill a vacancy left by Norman 
R. Urquhart as assistant professor in the 
department of agriculture. 

Richard S. Hampleman, principal of 
elementary schools at Freeburg, appoint 
ed fifth grade critic in the laboratory 
school. 

Wilma Warner of LaHarpe, state su- 
pervisor of home economics education, 
appointed to the home economics staff. 

Alvin B. Roberts, principal of Haw 
Creek Township High School since 1932 
and for several years summer staff mem- 
ber at Western in charge of field trips, 
appointed assistant professor in the visu- 
al education department. 

Miss Maria Craig Churchill of Wayne, 
Michigan, head of the art department at 
Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, ap- 
pointed art and English instructor in the 
high school. 

George E. Wilkinson, guidance coun- 
selor at the University of Minnesota, 
appointed to replace Dr. Leo Bent in 
the education department and guidance 
work. Dr. Bent has accepted similar du- 
ties at Bradley University, Peoria. 

Harold C. Ave moved up from assist- 
ant to head football coach at Western 
this fall. He has also coached wrestling 
and boxing there. 


I.S.N.U. Building Program 
Under Way 

Contracts totaling $2,513,102 have been 
awarded for the construction of a special 
education building and an administration 
building at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. President R. W. Fairchild com- 
mented that the special education building 
will be the only one in the nation of its 
kind where teachers for all seven areas 
of special education will be trained under 
one roof. First excavations for the two 
new buildings were scheduled for late 
September. 


Cornerstone Ceremony Planned 

Plans have been made to lay the corner- 
stone of the new two million dollar library 
at Eastern Illinois State College late in 
October, according to President Robert 
G. Buzzard. Governor Dwight H. Green 
has been invited to make the principal 
address at the ceremony, as Governor John 
P. Altgeld did on May 27, 1896, when the 
Main Building was begun. Construction 
on the building has advanced rapidly. 
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Peoria Has New 
Sick Leave System 

The Peoria board of education has ap- 
proved a compromise measure providing 
for ten days annual leave for teachers, 
with the right to accumulate up to sixty 
days, with full pay. 

In addition, a teacher may also receive 
additional time off, at a rate of ten days 
annually and accruing up to forty days, 
but for which she receives only the differ- 
ence between the regular teacher’s salary 
and the basic pay of the substitute. 

A teachers’ committee originally asked 
for ten days annual leave, with the right 
to accumulate 200 days with full pay. 
The present system allows ten days sick 
leave annually, but they cannot be accumu- 
lated until a teacher has taught five years. 
Ten days are then accrued, plus ten days 
for each five years of service, up to a 
maximum of forty days. 

The “base year” for computation of 
sick leaves is 1943. 


Museum Offers Exhibitions 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, New York, 
offers excellent exhibits and teaching 
materials in contemporary art to Illinois 
teachers. The service includes exhibition 
of original materials, large photographic 
panels, color reproductions, etc., for use 
in the schools. 

Among the subjects treated are paint- 
ing and sculpture, graphic arts, archi- 
tecture, industrial design and crafts, 
photography, the theater, films, and 
other teaching materials. Slide talks 
are available at rental fees ranging from 
six to ten dollars. Exhibit fees range 
from fifteen to one hundred fifty dollars 
for from two to three weeks. The 
museum will forward its catalogue to 
those interested. 

Book Manuscript Contest 

The American Technical Society, 
Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 
37, announces cash awards of $1000, $500, 
and $250, respectively, for textbook 
manuscripts dealing with the subject, 
“Life Adjustment Education.” 

“Life Adjustment Education” is de- 
fined as that “which better equips all 
American youth to live democratically 
with satisfaction to themselves and profit 
to society as home members, workers, 
and citizens.” The project is introduced 
in cooperation with the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education. 

The manuscripts are to be delivered 
or mailed to the American Technical 
Society not later than December 31, 
1949, and should be designed to aid 
youths beyond the elementary years in 
acquiring and developing skills, work 
habits, occupational information, and at- 
titudes that make the worker a more 
intelligent and productive participant in 
our economic, industrial, and social life. 

Further details regarding the contest 
may be secured from the American 
Technical Society. 

In addition to the prizes, the winning 
authors will receive the standard con- 
tract terms, in the event the books are 
published. 
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Europeans Study at 1.S.N.U. 

A group of seven German and Austrian 
educators were on the Illinois State Norm- 
al University campus recently for a ten- 
day seminar in teacher education. They 
were instructed by Dr. H. H. Schroeder, 
I.S.N.U. dean emeritus. At the close of 
the seminar, six of the group departed 
for a semester’s study at other institutions 
of teacher education in this country, while 
Dr. Gertrud Betsch, Ludwigsburg, Ger- 
many, remained here for the same pur- 
pose. 

This project is part of a year's study 
and observation of American methods of 
education sponsored by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. It is being financed by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Hinsdale Teachers Hold 
Pre-School Workshop 

Hinsdale public school teachers held 
their third annual pre-school workshop on 
curriculum revision August 23 to Septem- 
ber 3, in cooperation with the University 
of Chicago. 

The teachers paid about 75 percent of 
the cost, and received credit toward the 
summer school requirement of the salary 
schedule. About half of them also re- 
ceived credit for the work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which supplied a num- 
ber of consultants for the area group 
workshops and child study groups. 

Dr. Ralph Tyler, dean of the social 
science division at the University, gave 
the keynote address. Clifford Durman is 
curriculum coordinator for the Hinsdale 
schools. 


Developing Regional Herbarium 

Some species of vegetation which are 
apparently unique in the United States 
have been found by Dr. W. M. Bailey in 
the development of a regional herbarium 
at Southern Illinois University. 

Dr. Bailey, professor emeritus, who re- 
tired to part-time after teaching in the 
Southern botany department for thirty-two 
years, says that the southern Illinois area 
extending into adjoining Missouri and In- 
diana marks the southernmost protrusion 
of the glaciers, which left this region the 
botanical “cross-roads of the North Ameri- 
can continent.” Both southern and north- 
ern specimens of vegetation are found 
here. 

He has found plants that have never 
before been listed in Illinois, including a 
minute variety of buttercup; an infinitesi- 
mal brownish orchid; a cleft phlox seen 
in German herbaria; ,and the harebell 
ordinarily seen around Lake Michigan. 

The southern “tulip tree,” water tupelo, 
water elm, shortleaf yellow pine, and the 
northern black maple, red oak, sub-arctic 
“club moss,” and the black willow are all 
found in Southern Illinois. 

Valuable additions to this collection are 
found in the collections left to the univer- 
sity by Professor G. H. French, second 
chairman of the Southern botany depart- 
ment; Miss Elizabeth Wells, 1931 gradu- 
ate of Southern; and Dr. Mary Steagall, 
formerly on the University faculty. 
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Illinoisans Take Part 
In Safety Congress 

Several Illinois educators will appear 
on the program of the school and college 
division of the National Safety Congress 
and Exposition at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, October 18 to 22. 

Group meetings of the division will 
cover elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, driver education and training, 
and the vocational field. 

James W. Mann, principal of the Hub- 
bard Woods School, Winnetka, is general 
chairman. He will preside at group 
meeting Tuesday afternoon on how to 
teach safety education at the elementary 
level. Also participating will be 
of elementary school pupils from the 
Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, 
under the guidance of David W. Russell, 
headmaster, and a panel of parents and 
teachers including Olga Adams, Univer 
sity School, University of Chicago; 
Joseph Cannon, Jr., father, Wilmette; 
Mrs. W. S. Haines, mother, Winnetka; 
and Stanley W. McKee, principal, Lincoln 
School, Highland Park. 

Fred Strickler, dean of industrial arts, 
Bradley University, Peoria, will speak on 
“Handling Tools and Materials Safely,” 
on Tuesday morning. 

Mary E. Mark, director of the division 
of home public 


a panel 


economics, Chicag: 
schools, will take part in a group meet- 
ing Wednesday morning on marshaling 
faculty forces for a complete high school 
safety program 
Football Bible 

Dr. Frank A. Beu, president of Western 
Illinois State College, and Harold C. Ave, 
head football coach, have written a book 
entitled “A Football Bible” published by 
the School-Aid Company, Danville. The 


aim of the book is to give instruction in 
the fundamentals of football in a manner 
easily understood by coaches and players 
It is arranged to serve as a text k for 
students in coaching courses and as an 
outline for lectures, as well as a guide 


to coaches in developing teams. Of especial 
help to beginning coaches are descr 
and illustrations of the football tech 
niques of Yost, Wieman, Little, Rockne, 
Warner, Steffon, Hughes, Hark w, Hick 


man, and Godfrey, and many diagrams 


ptions 


and plays designed by Coach Ave 


From Tegucigalpa 

Miss Erlinda Moncado of Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, registered for the fall term at 
Eastern Illinois State College. Miss Mon 
cado is a secondary school and colleg« 
teacher in her home city and, althoug! 
only 27, has conducted her own secretarial 
school for two years. At Eastern she will 
study English and business education 

Miss Moncado comes on a scholarship 
provided by the Nineteenth District of 
Woman’s Clubs in Illinois. The scholar 
ship was held last year by Miss Marietta 
Perez of Medillin, Colombia. Miss Pere 
will study and teach at Cardinal Stritch 
College, Milwaukee for i veut betore re 
turning to the principalship of a girls 
school im Medillin 
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Superintendents Discuss 
Leadership Areas 

Among discussion group leaders at the 
Third National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents at Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, September 30 to 
October 2, were a number of IIlinoisans. 

Program responsibilities in the division 
on leadership of superintendents in re- 
organization cf administrative units and 
attendance areas were accepted by: 

Samuel W. Bishop, State Department; 
Luther Black, secretary, State Examining 
Board, Department of Education; John 
K. Cox, Illinois Agricultural Association ; 
David Lindstrom, and M. R. Sumption, 
University of Illinois; and County Su- 
perintendents Goffrey Hughes (Franklin), 
Virgil Judge (Edwards), John A. Torrens 
(Lee), Harlan Beem (Coles), and Mar- 
jorie Leinauer (DeKalb). 

In the division on leadership in plan- 
ning and providing school plant, Eugene 
Lawler of Northwestern University and 
Francis G. Cornell of the University of 
Illinois Research Bureau were to partici- 
pate. 

Discussions on leadership in discover- 
ing, releasing, and channeling human re- 
sources were conducted by Witt Blair, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College; 
and County Superintendents Paul S. 
Conklin (Winnebago), W. L. Pickering 
(Ogle), and Russell D. Rendleman 
(Union). 


Scholarship Divided 

A $200 scholarship given to Eastern 
Illinois State College by the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associations has 
been divided between two young women 
in the junior class, according to Dr. Eliza- 
beth K. Lawson, Dean of Women. 

Winners are Mavis Mueller, a 1945 





Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

Thz best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 




























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 

















graduate of Morgan Park High School, 
Chicago, and Virginia Bullard, a 1946 
graduate of Hillsboro Community High 
School. Miss Mueller plans to teach art 
in elementary grades and Miss Bullard 
hopes to become a speech correctionist. 
P.T.A. scholarships are awarded on 
the basis of promise of success in teach- 
ing, breadth of interests, need, and health. 


Golden Anniversary Speakers 

As a part of the celebration of a Gold- 
en Anniversary at Eastern Illinois State 
College, a number of the nati. 1’s leading 
educators are being secured to speak dur- 
ing Education Week, November 7 to 13. 
Dr. Emma Reinhardt, head of the educa- 
tion department, is in charge. 


Lab School Reorganized 

A reorganization of the laboratory 
school at Western Illinois State College 
will be effective this fall. After a year of 


study, a faculty committee appointed by 
John C. Roberts, director of training, 


recommended that the school be re- 
organized, with the break between “room 
teaching” and departmentalization coming 
at the seventh grade level. 


Community Unit Popular 

Forty-six of the 102 counties in Illi- 
nois have voted on and adopted the 
community unit district type of school 
organization, according to a Mound City 
Enterprise story quoting J. C. McCormick, 
chairman of the Pulaski County School 
Survey Committee. 

Under the community unit type of dis- 
trict (which was recommended in October 
of 1946 by the Pulaski committee), one 
large school district has charge of all the 
schools of the entire area, both grade and 
high, maintaining as many school build- 
ings as are needed. 





Board 


T... Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at the Leland 
Hotel, Springfield, April 17, 1948, Presi- 
dent J. Harold Voshall presiding. Other 
Board members present were Marie Hine, 
Helen Ryan, James E. Pease, Edith 
Wentworth, and Paul A. Grigsby. Staff 
members present included Lester R. 
Grimm, Claude E. Vick, Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy, and Irving F. Pearson. 

The Board approved the minutes of the 
previous meeting, received communica- 
tions regarding N.E.A. candidacies, ap- 
proved the March financial report, and 
heard the Executive Secretary’s reports 
regarding the professional institutes in 
the Chicago and Lake Shore Divisions, 
membership procedure, the Education-In- 
dustry Conferences, the Shamel I.E.A. 
Science Students Loan Fund, the N.E.A. 
Bowling Green Conference, the progress 
of the State Advisory Committee on 
Education, and coming meetings. 

The Board heard Mr. Grimm’s report 
regarding the most recent meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on Education, and 
on the progress of the Duffin and related 
tenure cases in Danville. It authorized the 
Executive Secretary to proceed with the 
help of an investigating committee. The 
Board received from Dr. Vick the final 
report on the Stevens tenure case, Peoria, 
and ordered the case closed due to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. It authorized the pur- 
chase of an adding machine and dis- 
cussed printing difficulties, giving author- 
ity for action to the Executive Secretary. 

* 

The Board of Directors met May 22, 
1948, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, in 
regular session. Directors present in- 
cluded President J. Harold Voshall, Paul 
A. Grigsby, James E. Pease, Edith Went- 
worth, and Marie Hine. The Executive 
Secretary, Irving F. Pearson, and Dr. 
Claude E. Vick, Director of Public and 
Professional Relations, were also present. 

The Board approved the minutes of the 
previous meeting and the financial report 
for April. It authorized an increase in 


October, 


Briefs 


advertising rates for the magazine I1- 
LINOIS EDUCATION, received a_ tentative 
list of state delegates to the N.E.A. meet- 
ing at Cleveland, and the minutes of the 
Divisional and Sectional presidents’ meet- 
ing, and the May 14-15 meeting of the 
Legislative Committee. 

In view of the printing situation, the 
Board authorized the dropping of the 
May, 1948, issue of the magazine ILLINOIS 
Epucation. It also authorized the Execu- 
tive Secretary to contract for the next 
year’s printing of the magazine. 

The Board received a progress report 
regarding the Duffin tenure case at Dan- 
ville, and the final report showing the 
successful conclusion of the Stevens ten- 
ure case at Peoria. It commended the 
staff and the special committees for their 
fine work in respect to these cases, and 
discharged the committee in the latter 
case. 

The Board received tentative proposals 
for a staff retirement plan, and elected 
to consider these and others at its next 
meeting, June 17. 

The Board received Mr. Grigsby’s re- 
port of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, emphasizing among other things 
the hiring of a radio script writer for 
American Education Week, plans for the 
state exhibit at Cleveland, and a reception 
for Miss Ruth Ann White, Regional Di- 
rector of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A. The Board ap- 
proved these plans. 

The Secretary reviewed the situation 
at the St. Charles School for Boys, 
wherein the principal resigned and the 
professional status of the teachers was 
threatened. 

* 

The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, at 3:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day, June 17, 1948, President J. Harold 
Voshall presiding. Board members pres- 
ent were Paul A. Grisby, Marie Hine, 
James E. Pease, E. E. Keener, and Edith 
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Wentworth. Staff members present were 
Lester R. Grimm, Claude FE. Vick, and 
Irving F. Pearson. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
and the financial report as of June 12, 
1948, were approved, and $5000 worth of 
governmental bonds were ordered pur- 
chased. 

The Board adopted a staff retirement 
system, modeled upon the downstate 
teachers retirement system, as prepared 
by the staff and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Finance Committee, 
and authorized the transfer of I.E.A. Mu- 
tual Insurance shares and interest in the 
amount of $26,250 to the new staff re- 
tirement fund, as a partial reserve against 
the association’s share of retirement 
needs. 

It furthermore authorized the Execu- 
tive Secretary to include an appropria- 
tion of $5000 in the next year’s budget in 
behalf of the necessary current matching 
appropriations and of additional funds 
to help overcome the actuarial needs. 

The Board recommended budgetary 
amendments allowing salary increments 
retroactive to July 1, 1948, subject to ap- 
proval by the Representative Assembly. 

Resolutions of appreciation and thanks 
were voted retiring President J. Harold 
Voshall and Directors Marie Hine and 
Helen Ryan. 

The Board recommended the nomina- 
tion of Mr. E. E. Keener as Vice-presi- 
dent of the N.E.A., and designated a 
series of dates for board and committee 
meetings. 

It received the Secretary's report re- 
garding progress in the preparation of a 
workshop study manual, a professional 
promotion page to accompany the en- 
rollment cards, a professional address out- 
line, a summer professional news letter, 
a school of instruction for workshop 
leaders, and fall workshops. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p.m 


* 

The Board of Directors met at the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, July 7, 1948, to 
honor retiring President J. Harold Vo- 
shall and Directors Marie Hine and 


Helen Ryan, and retiring N.E.A. Director 
Susan Scully, and to seat the new Presi- 
dent, Paul A. Grigsby, and the new Board 
members, Thelma Elson, Anne Morrison, 
and J. A. Mann. Senior N.E.A. Director 
Lester Buford was also present. 

After the exchange of officers, the new 
Board adopted resolutions of apprecia- 
tion and thanks for the splendid services 
of those who retired; authorized bank 
signature changes; reviewed candidacies 
for N.E.A. offices; designated Miss Lo- 
raine Norvell of Springfield, then an ex- 
change teacher in England, as I.E.A. dele- 
gate to the W.O.T.P. convention in Lon- 
don; authorized the Secretary to include, 
if possible, an item in the new budget to 
cover W.O.T.P. delegation in the future; 
and agreed to meet again at Springfield, 
August 28. 


* 


The Board of Directors of the I.E.A. 
met at State Headquarters, Springfield, 
Friday night, September 10, President 
Paul Grigsby presiding. Directors present 
were E. E. Keener, Edith Wentworth, 
Thelma Elson, and J. A. Mann. Also 
present were R. S. Cartwright and Mabel 
Schwarz of the Executive Committee of 
the Finance Committee, and staff mem- 
bers Claude E. Vick, and Irving F. 
Pearson. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved. The Secretary presented 
numerous printed and typed reports and 
pamphlets, including “A Decade of the 
I.E.A.,” a speech article, “The I.E.A. at 
Work,” and the new workshop manual, 
“Workshop Topics.” 

The Auditor’s report, and the Auditing 
Committee’s report were accepted. Upon 
the recommendation of the Auditor, the 
Board requested the Finance Committee 
to recommend to the Representative As- 
sembly that worthless tax warrants (in 
small principal amounts) accepted in 
1933 to continue teacher memberships in 
two districts during “payless pay-days” 
be stricken from the list of Association 
securities, 

The Board accepted offers of the 
N.E.A. to share cooperative field service 





AT WORK IN 
THE KITCHEN 


by Lauretta Larson Wieland, 
Department of Home Econom- 
ics, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Junior-Senior High School. 

The NEW LOOK in Home 
Economics textbooks. Ask our 
representative, A. ©. RAHN, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, to show 
it to you, OR SEND FOR A 
COPY on approval for 30-day 
free examination. 

144 pages, 712x101. ii- 
tustrated, $1.50. 








‘(> INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COM 
Dept. 204, Scranton 9, Penna. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


{ 
of the following subjects in the Chicago 
Public High Schools will be held De- | 
cember 27, 1948: 


Chemistry Home Making Arts 
Physics Physical Education 
Mathematics Art 

Vocal Music Instrumental Music 


Librarians 


Examinations for teachers of Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades (1-2) in the Chicago Public 
Schools will be held February 26, 1949. 


Examinations for Playground Teachers in 
the Chicago Public Schools will be held De- 
cember 27, 1948. 


For information apply to 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

















expenses in the amount of $3000, and of 
the Rural Editorial Service and the Kel- 
logg Foundation for cooperative field 
reportorial services in the amount of 
$2000 this year, $1500 next year, and 
$1000 the third year, subject in the latter 
instance to the securing of a capable 


agent. 
The Board then studied the Secretary's 
budget recommendations, made minor 


amendments and recommended the 
amended budget for consideration by the 
Finance Committee, which in turn will 
submit its recommendations to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The Board also asked 
the Finance Committee to recommend to 
the Representative Assembly that it au- 
thorize and direct the Board of Directors 
to amend and apply the staff salary 
schedule, as needed, within the budgetary 
limitations. 

The Secretary reported regarding the 
illness of the Editor, the necessity for 
securing an assistant editor, and the suc- 
cessful conclusion of magazine printing 
contract with a new printer (Von Hoff- 
mann Press, St. Louis), and the re- 
vamping of the style, make-up, and for- 
mat of the magazine. The Board con- 
tracted the services of Miss Hope Angel 
as assistant editor and voted the transfer 
of Miss Joyce Gregory from temporary 
employment status as a secretary to per- 
manent status on the salary schedule, at 
beginning salaries of _ $2820 and $1500, 
respectively. It voted a month’s salary to 
the editor, whose sick leave period had 
expired. 

The Board agreed to meet again at 
Springfield, October 8, and adjourned 
its meeting at 1:30 a.m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 11. ' 

Irvinc F, Pearson, 
Executive Secretary 








Earnings Unlimited 


Opportunity for proper man 
as publisher’s representative 
to promote educational 
books to schools and li- 
braries. Pleasant work and 
good earnings. Write to 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 
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Your Beauty Restored 
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Toure... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’ s Advertisers 


2c. Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.—Includes factors for 
visual and physical comfort of the child, 
full-color “before-and-after” cuts on re- 
habilitation of classrooms; also list of 
reference books on fundamentals of light 
and seeing, classroom lighting and child 
development, natural and artificial lighting 
for classrooms, color and brightness. 

3c. Ten Rules for School Bus Safety 

a poster 18 inches by 24 inches—is a 
new idea with animated cartoons by Don 
Herold to illustrate safety rules for bus- 
riding pupils. One poster to a school. 

12c. Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health unit in grades 1-6.—Teacher’s 
Manual outlines program and _ provides 
helpful diagram showing proper technique 
for toothbrushing; Cardboard Model of 
a Set of Teeth for demonstration; Daily 
Care Score Sheets; and Giant Class Cer- 
tificate in addition to a basic wall chart, 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” 

13c. Questionario Game.—Not an in- 
telligence test, but a game with an edu- 
cational motive. It is divided into nine 
groups, according to ages, with fifty ques- 
tions for each age group. Correct answers 
are given on the reverse side of each 
question page. 

14c. Four DeVry Education Bulletins. 

No. 1, “The Use of Motion Pictures 
During the Past Twenty Years.” No. 2, 
“Suggestions for Organizing Student 
Operator's Club for Projected Teaching 
Aids Department.” No. 3, “Suggestions for 
Organizing a Functioning Audio-Visual 
Teaching Aids Department.” No. 4, “Sug- 
gestions for Effective Techniques of Uti- 
lizing Motion Pictures in the Classroom.” 

15c. Quick Reference Folder of class- 
room films, classified according to subject 
matter for a single teaching problem or 
for a school-wide teaching program. 

l6c. Named Passenger Trains.—A list 
of trains in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico which are identified by names. 
Gives points of origin and destination of 
each train, railroads over which it runs, 
and other information. Grade 5 and up. 

17c. Food Habits of Children.—A re- 
port on how children eat and what schools 
can do to correct faulty eating habits. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 

2c 3c. 12c. 3c. 14c, 

5c. léc. 7c. 
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took, Hear, Yow! 


by Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Spanish Influence in the United States 
(10 minutes, also color, Coronet Films*) 
~Delores and Don Smith discover bits 
of Old Spain in their home, in their town, 
and even in their names. As Don tells 
the story of the first European influence 
in this country, the camera brings illus- 
trations, views especially from the South 
and the Southwest, where examples 
abound. Music, costumes, architecture, 
furniture, system of land ownership, 
names of places and people are shown, 
keeping alive our Spanish inheritance. -All 
this helps make our study of contempo- 
rary Spain and its language more real, 
appealing to elementary as well as second- 
ary school groups, in language and Eng- 
lish classes as well as in social studies. 


Everyday Courtesy (10 minutes, also 
color, Coronet Films)—True courtesy as 
friendliness and thoughtfulness for others 
is a pleasant experience and a way of 
everyday, living as shown by this film’s 
children, who invite their parents to a 
“Courtesy Exhibit” at school. Formal 
amenities used every day in connection 
with giving and accepting invitations, 
using the telephone, making and respond- 
ing to introductions, are shown to be 
natural actions prompted by consideration 
of others and the desire to be pleasant. 
Youth from intermediate grades through 
senior high school (and perhaps even 
adults) may find interesting pointers in 
this film. 


Autumn on the Farm (10 minutes, 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)— 
At the Johnson farm in Wisconsin it’s 
Jerry and Joan we meet again, this time 
in the year’s richest season. Ruddy apples 
which in “Spring on the Farm” were full- 
blown blossoms, and in “Summer on the 
Farm” were hard green globes, now bend 
the boughs as the picking begins. Tall 
goldenrod, purple wild asters, fluffy down 
from milkweed pods, sour-sweet grapes, 
corn harvest with a tractor-drawn picker, 
hickory nuts in frost-dyed woods, and 
yellow pumpkin jack-o’lanterns are part 
of the color, the feel, the sight and almost 
the smell of this autumn. The children 
see a chipmunk busily preparing for win- 
ter and a fat ready-to-sleep skunk; mi- 
grating mallards pause at the pond; wild 
pheasants and their own turkey flock 
glean grain from fields silver with autumn 
frost. In its splendid color, and in its 
selection of significant seasonal changes 
in bird, beast, and bush, this film is a 
rich gem. Joan and Jerry are such a 
likeable pair that boys and girls older 
than they won’t mind following them 
around, and those who have not seen the 
world about them will surely open their 
eyes and begin looking. 

* Films are 16 mm_ black-and-white, unless 


stated otherwise; are identified by producers’ 
names; may be rented from local distributors, 


October, 


Calendar 


Octoser, 1948 

15 Lake Shore Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Morton High School, 
Cicero. 

15 Northeastern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; East High School 
and West High School, Aurora. 

15 Northwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Midway Theater, 
Rockford. 

15 Rock River Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting, Dixon. 

18 DuPage Valley Division, I.E.A., 
annual meeting; Glen Ellyn. 

18 Lake Shore Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston. 

Southern Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Auditorium, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 
NoveMBER, 1948 

5 Northwest and Rock River Valley 
Divisions, Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, annual meet- 
ing, Oregon High School, Oregon. 
and 6—Illinois Speech Association, 
annual meeting, Jacksonville. 
and 13—Illinois Art Education As- 
sociation, organization meeting, head- 
quarters, Leland Hotel, Springfield. 
to 27—National Council of Teachers 
of English, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
DeceMBER, 1948 

2 to 4—Illinois Association of Deans 
of Women, Annual Meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

28 to 30—Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, annual meeting; Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

29 and 30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Ninth Christmas 
Conference, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

January, 1949 

31 to February 4—Sixth Annual Read- 
ing Clinic Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY, 1949 

13 to 16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nual meeting; Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Marcu, 1949 
11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Peoria. 
Aprii, 1949 
1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 

8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 

June, 1949 

11 Chicago Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; 315 South Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 

WHERE CREDIT IS DUE— 

The drawings on pages 39, 60, and 64 
were done by Mrs. Virginia Bredendieck 
of the Rural Editorial Service, University 
of Chicago. W. Stewart Williams, I.E.A. 
Research Assistant, took the cover photo- 
grapli. 
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TO KEEP A MAN WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 
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Yes, that’s what it costs the railroads to 
provide each and every one of their 
1,350,000 workers with the “tools” of 
his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and ticket 
agents, the track walkers and tower 
men... everybody who works on the 
railroads ...is an investment of more 
than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars ... about $20,265 for 
each employee... have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 
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shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume of 
traffic the world has ever known... with 
maximum safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy... and to earn the world’s highest 
railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, luxu- 
rious streamlined passenger trains, 
heavier rail, reduction of curves and 
grades, new signals that increase safety 
and efficiency —are being added as fast 
as materials become available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, the 
railroads should be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
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even more productive “tools.” Only in 
this way—combining the resources cre- 
ated by the pooled and invested savings 
of millions of persons with the skill of 
railroad men and management —will 
the railroads be able to keep on furnish- 
ing the low-cost transportation that is 
essential to the life of the nation. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

















The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for world citizenship. 
These books are all of a handy size convenient for carrying home for study. The color is beautiful and accurate. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 
New material on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 1948 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an inspiration to the young. The WORKBOOK is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 1948 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 1948 


A chronological history, bringing events down to the present day, com- 
bined with a unit study of American institutions. WORKBOOK and 


Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 1948 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 


of life) WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, 1948 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 1948 


Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. Food will build a 


new Americal New WORKBOOK entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, 1948 
with practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ interests. 


Answer Book. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


EDUCATION for TODAY'S WORLD 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, 
but also in the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and consideration 
which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 











STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, 1948 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1948 Editions. 
Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, II, Ill, AND IV 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 
FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series) WORKBOOKS 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, 1948 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest to 
the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in Genera! Science. 


New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 
SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, 1948 


For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 1948 
includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of 


Physics. Glossary available) WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 


New Fdition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 











